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EMOTIONAL FACTORS IN THE TREATMENT OF 
READING DIFFICULTIES 


By JOHN ELDERKIN BELL 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


N DEALING with reading problems 
it is easy to center attention upon 
technique. The science of remedial work 
in reading has expanded so rapidly in 
the production of objective measures 
for diagnosis, such as tests and scales, 
and of remedial techniques, that the use 
of these instruments has become a high- 
ly skilled art. Because of the excellence 
of many of these devices it has become 
tempting to the remedial expert to rely 
upon their efficiency, and to forget the 
complexity of the problems with which 
they deal. There is a tendency to over- 
look the fact that what is really being 
diagnosed and treated is the whole per- 
sonality of the person with the problem, 
including the way that personality func- 
tions in the special area of reading. 
Since reading is of such major impor- 
tance in successful adjustment in our 
highly technical civilization, success or 
failure in this area is of weight. It 
seems essential in working with any 
human process to remind ourselves con- 
stantly of the wholeness of the organ- 
ism. Hence, in concerning ourselves 
with the consequential field of reading, 
we must not disjoin the reading from 
the individual’s total conduct. 


At the present time evidence as to the 
importance of personality factors in 
reading success or failure is inconclu- 
sive. In summarizing some of the litera- 
ture of the field, Gates [4, p. 83] esti- 
mates that about 75 per cent of cases 
with very marked specific reading dis- 
ability will show personality maladjust- 
ment. Some of these maladjustments 
are shown to be the causes of the read- 
ing problems, inefficiency in reading be- 
ing the outgrowth of a more compre- 
hensive human inefficiency; others are 
shown to be the results of a reading dis- 
ability, through handicapping the per- 
son in the larger issues of life where 
reading success would provide a general 
competence; and still others are felt to 
be the concomitants of the reading diffi- 
culty, not related to it as either cause 
or effect. Latitudinal studies of single 
personality items have proved especial- 
ly ineffective in providing conclusive 
evidence about the relation between 
personality and reading. In such re- 
search reading is shown to be related to 
many different factors, and a highly 
complex function of the personality. In 
the same article mentioned above, Gates 
emphasizes the weakness of study of in- 
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dividual traits in a segment of the popu- 
lation by quoting two spectacular cases, 
which though exceptional, are still suf- 
ficiently representative to confirm the 
judgment that reading success or fail- 
ure may be related to many varying 
personality configurations. Jackson [7, 
p. 131] after a study of pupils in the 
Fordson School System, arrives at a 
similar conclusion. A more promising 
type of study of the connection between 
reading and personality is illustrated in 
the monograph of Hincks [6] who pio- 
neered in approaching reading problems 
by the case study method. A further il- 
lustration of this method is found in the 
case study of Blanchard [2], who ap- 
proached remedial treatment of a read- 
ing problem through psychotherapeutic 
techniques. 

Even though experimental evidence 
as to the extent of the relationship be- 
tween the personality and reading is in- 
conclusive, many experts in the field 
have advanced the necessity of consid- 
ering personality factors in programs 
for the prevention and remedial train- 
ing of reading disorders. Such a thesis 
is well illustrated in the Supplementary 
Educational Monograph of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago [1], which reports the 
reading conference on Adjusting Read- 
ing Programs to Individuals. Likewise 
Gates [3, p. 393] states this point of 
view adequately when he writes: “‘Prop- 
erly to reinstate the pupil as a normal 
member of his group, capable of taking 
a happy and constructive attitude to- 
ward the life of the school, requires ef- 
fective management of his whole per- 
sonality as_ well as of his specific diffi- 
culties in reading.” Elsewhere in the 
same volume [3, p. 415] he concludes: 


Although the successful specialist in read- 
ing must first of all know reading thorough- 
ly, he cannot safely be merely a specialist in 
reading. He must be aware of other aspects 
of child nature and equipment as it is revealed 


in all phases of school work and of life out of 
school. It should be noted that the data ob- 
tained in a typical diagnosis of reading diff- 
culty may be used to improve the pupil’s ad- 
justment in almost every phase of life. Fail- 
ure in reading, in most instances, is one of 
the obvious results of failure to provide a 
child with as intelligent general management 
as it is now possible to give. The facts in 
large measure needed to improve instruction 
in reading are the same facts needed to pro- 
mote the pupil’s development in general. 

It is yet true that many reading pro- 
grams overlook the fact that the read- 
ing problems may have personality 
causes, or effects, which should in part 
determine the nature of the programs. 
The desire for an administratively prac- 
tical and simple program has led to 
many experiments, which, while they 
are successful with limited numbers of 
cases, fail when applied to all cases. 
There are those who claim success with 
eye-movement training, others who ad- 
vocate kinaesthesis, or phonetics, or au- 
ditory training, or vocabulary training, 
or the use of special exercises, or the 
adoption of some type of worksheets, or 
testing, or other procedures. Since most 
methods seem to be useful in at least a 
fair proportion of the cases some have 
extended their methods from the partic- 
ular to the general and have advocated 
widespread adoption of their specific 
skills. The results have been disillusion- 
ing, leading to the conclusions that no 
one method is applicable universally, 
and that methodology is not so impor- 
tant as the building up of a desire to 
read in a student by manipulation of the 
motivational factors. Mass failure is 
understandable when one takes into ac- 
count the complexity of the disorders, 
and thus the necessity of treating them 
by complex methods. In this regard 
Herrick [5, p. 125] comments on one 
project, the use of administrative pro- 
cedures, as follows: 


Many persons indulging in such hopes (that 
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administrative procedures may be found which 
will prove workable) have tended to ignore 
the three major conclusions running through 
the many reviews of the research on this 
point: (1) that administrative techniques 
merely set the stage for any adjustments to 
be made; (2) that unless adaptation is also 
made in subject matter, in activities, and in 
purposes, the use of classification and group- 
ing in its many forms produces little improve- 
ment, and (3) that the willingness and the 
ability of the teacher to make this adaptation 
are all-important. 


His criticisms may be extended to 
other types of programs not based upon 
the multitude of human variables pres- 
ent when a reading program is put to 
work. 

Interest in technique may have been 
so great as to blind some experimenters 
to factors which account for success or 
failure in a reading program. Clinical 
psychotherapy has reached the conclu- 
sion that the particular me*hod used in 
the treatment of personality disorders 
is of secondary importance to the kind 
of relationship set up between the thera- 
pist and the individual being treated. 
May it not be that in most reading pro- 
grams the emotional relationships in- 
volved when an interested and sympa- 
thetic adult concerns himself with the 
problem of a child have accounted for 
much of the success of reading tech- 
niques? If this were so, we would have 
one explanation why so many divergent 
approaches have still led to the same 
fortunate conclusion—the removing of 
reading disabilities. Singularly lacking 
in the analyses of the success of read- 
ing programs have been considerations 
of the social-emotional relationships in- 
volved. We might expect the emotional 
factors in the clinical or teaching rela- 
tionship to have an especially important 
bearing in those cases where personal- 
ity difficulties are involved in the read- 
ing problem. Even where there are no 
demonstrable relationships between 
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emotional maladjustments and the read- 
ing difficulty, still the individual who 
has the difficulty is being met as an in- 
dividual, no matter how atomistic the 
approach. Although the remedial work- 
er may attend to the symptoms of the 
individual and be only slightly aware of 
the emotional relationship involved, he 
is reacting to the personality of the 
child, and the child is responding to the 
personality of the worker. 

As a result of the belief that there are 
demonstrable influences from the social 
situation in which reading training 
takes place, I believe that there is ahead 
in reading research a new territory of 
study which is as yet little explored. 
This will involve study of the following 
areas: (1) the significance to success or 
failure in reading of the emotional re- 
lationships between the teacher and the 
pupils in the classroom; and (2) the im- 
portance of the clinical relationship be- 
tween the remedial specialist and the 
student in modifying success or failure 
in the training in reading. Studies in 
these areas are difficult to carry out. 
They involve a wide range of factors, 
many of which are so subtle as to elude 
easy observation. Such studies as have 
already been done in this and related 
areas in clinical psychotherapy [6, 8, 
9] have indicated the kind of contribu- 
tion which may be made to the under- 
standing of the child and the planning 
for teaching methods. They are but the 
starting point for further investiga- 
tions. 

As an example of the scope of this 
approach to the understanding of read- 
ing problems and their treatment, we 
might consider the reference of the 
teacher-pupil relationship to sexual! dif- 
ferences in academic success or failure. 
It may be of importance in explain- 
ing the predominance of reading prob- 
lems amongst boys that the emotion- 
al relationship between the teacher 
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and boy pupils is of a different nature 
than that between the teacher and girl 
pupils. It is known that rates of ma- 
turity differ in the boy and the girl, 
that language development is more rap- 
id in the girl than in the boy, and that 
there is a relationship between ability 
to use and co-ordinate the small muscles 
of the arm, in which girls are superior, 
and the ability to read. All of these con- 
clusions bear part of the explanation of 
the superiority of girls in reading skill. 
A further factor explaining the greater 
incidence of reading problems among 
boys and of reading success among girls 
may be found in the adjustment of boys 
and girls to their teachers. 

Since the majority of primary grade 
teachers are women, both boys and girls 
are likely to express in their relation- 
ships with their teachers the patterns 
of adjustment which they have learned 
in their relationships with women in the 
circles in which they developed during 
the preschool years. For the most part 
the normally maturing boy tends to 
identify himself with the masculine pat- 
terns with which he has come-into most 
direct touch, and to attach himself with 
warmth to the women pre-eminent to 
him. He tends to adopt the patterns of 
the women only if they help him to per- 
petuate his emotional attachment to 
them, and to find his greatest self-reali- 
zation in emulating the masculine. On 
the other hand, the girl tends to identi- 
fy herself with the mother or her sur- 
rogate, and to develop an emotional at- 
tachment to the parent of the opposite 
sex or his representative. These pat- 
terns are likely to be carried over into 
the new situation met when the child 
expands his world beyond the home. 

Coming to school, and finding a wom- 
an teacher, the boy is not so likely to 
identify with her as to develop an emo- 
tional attachment to her, as he has de- 
veloped towards his mother. He may 


accept the demands in the way of learn- 
ing implicit in his relationship to the 
teacher, thus to insure the continuance 
of an attitude of good will on her part. 
He is just as likely to find it difficult to 
engage in the activities suggested by the 
teacher, which represent her way of do- 
ing things, since to adopt her patterns 
would represent a reversal of his bio- 
logical role and his normal identifica- 
tions. For him to become proficient in 
reading, for example, which to him may 
be a non-masculine activity, will mean 
the surrender of his masculinity in at 
least one area. The cost of such a sur- 
render may be so great in terms of guilt 
and conflict that he will find it difficult 
to continue that pattern, and thus need 
to resist a satisfactory academic adjust- 
ment. Such resistance may reveal itself 
in one phase of behavior, such as read- 
ing, or in a generalized way. On the 
other hand, if he does accept outwardly 
the demands of the situation, and con- 
form as to academic requirements, he 
may be full of inner rebellion which will 
find its outlet in the heightening of ag- 
gression in other areas, or in the repres- 
sion of aggression and the development 
of compensating fantasy. 

We have been speaking of the normal- 
ly developing boy. If the emotional at- 
titude of the boy is complicated by dis- 
orders in his development, so that he 
has not worked through to clearly-de- 
fined patterns of adjustment in the first 
few years of life, or has developed pat- 
terns which represent neurotic adjust- 
ments, such as over-identification with 
the mother, or over-aggression to the 
father, or over-submission to the fath- 
er, we may get increased internal con- 
flict arising out of the emotional re- 
lationship with the teacher, and the in- 
tensification of problems when the 
teacher prescribes identification with 
herself. On the other hand, we may get 
fine academic success, which in itself 
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may represent a neurotic symptom, 
perpetuating maladjustment which will 
reveal itself in tension and conflict at 
a later date. 

In the case of the normally maturing 
girl, we are not so likely to create emo- 
tional conflict by putting her in a situa- 
tion where it is acceptable to identify 
with the teacher. She has learned to 
adopt feminine ways, the pattern of 
“teacher” adjustment, and may thus fit 
in more readily with the academic pro- 
gram. There will be less conflict for her 
in the continuance of a trend which is 
already established, than in the case of 
the boy who adopts a new type of ad- 
justment. If, however, her development 
has been characterized by overt or im- 
plicit rebellion against her feminine 
role, then she may carry this rebellion 
over into the classroom, and for her 
part develop resistances to the whole or 
part of the academic requirements. 

Such adjustments may be altered by 
the significance of various academic ex- 
ercises to the parents. The boy whose 
mother is an ardent reader, and whose 
father has never been seen to “crack” a 
book, may attach an especial impor- 
tance to reading as a feminine activity; 
whereas, another boy, whose experience 
has been with a non-reading mother, 
and a father who buries his head in the 
newspaper or a book in every leisure 
moment, may find it easy to adopt read- 
ing because it is associated with his con- 
ception of the masculine. This is only 
illustrative of the symbolic importance 
which may be given to any or all of the 
school requirements. It is highly prob- 
able that such emotional factors need to 
be regarded with much greater atten- 
tion than has heretofore been given to 
them, and that adjusting of these reac- 
tions may form a central core in the ade- 
quate reading program of the future. 

If such hypotheses are correct, then 
there are immediate practical implica- 
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tions for a reading program, some of 
which are readily deduced, others of 
which are less obvious. 

Naturally, the first requisite for the 
reading program would be that the 
teacher be conscious of the importance 
of the interaction of her personality 
with that of the child. Awareness would 
enable the teacher to plan her program 
in terms of her own personality and of 
the personalities of the children with 
whom she is dealing. This would re- 
quire more knowledge of the develop- 
mental history of the child than is usual- 
ly made available to the teacher. She 
must know of the intimate relationships 
of the child with his parents, and the 
patterns of adjustment which he has es- 
tablished for getting along in the home. 
She must also know such specific facts 
as the reading habits of the father and 
the mother, and the chances which the 
child has had for observing the parents 
in their reading. It may be necessary 
for her to interpret to the students the 
role of reading in a masculine adjust- 
ment as well as in the feminine. Fre- 
quent mention of the relation of read- 
ing to certain masculine vocations, and 
dramatization of that fact by the lib- 
eral use of pictures, might assist the 
hesitant boy in more readily adopting 
reading as one of his traits. 

A second requirement would be the 
linking up of reading with the child’s 
normal activity and interests, so that it 
becomes an outgrowth of his patterns, 
rather than a new pattern. The child 
must learn to read not because it is a 
class exercise, but because it may be 
pleasurable and may provide him with 
information which will permit him to 
grow. The materials with which he is 
provided must always be dynamically 
related to his own interests. The intro- 
duction to reading must be made in 
such a way that he feels that he is in- 
itiating the activity for himself, and not 
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at the pressure of the teacher. 

Thirdly, the child who is evidencing 
resistance to learning in reading or in 
other areas must be provided with op- 
portunities for the expression of aggres- 
sion. Work and play are themselves ca- 
thartic experiences which may release 
some of the child’s tension. Encourag- 
ing the child to verbalize his feelings 
about his academic work, and the rec- 
ognition of those feelings in an accept- 
ing way by the teacher may lessen their 
influence upon the child’s behavior. The 
use of dramatics may serve this same 
function. It may even be necessary for 
the teacher to permit the child who re- 
fuses to engage in some activity to con- 
tinue that resistance at times until the 
child develops the understanding that 
the teacher is aligned with him rather 
than opposed to him. Reading facility 
will not be gained by the child in an at- 
mosphere of a clash of wills. 

Fourthly, the teacher must be alert 
to the meaning of success or failure in 
terms of the adjustment of the child. 
Clues as to the meaning may be found 
especially in the fantasies of the child. 
Thus in the early grades there must be 
abundant opportunity for art, play, and 
story-telling which permit the child to 
express his fantasy. Through alertness 
to the significance of these productions 
of the pupil, the teacher will gain not 
only in understanding of the child but 
in being able to plan more effectively for 
his wholesome growth. 

Fifthly, the teacher must develop a 
working arrangement with the parents 
of the children whom she teaches, so 
that she may interpret her functioning 
to the parents, and enlist the co-opera- 
tion of the parents in her planning for 
her pupils. 

These are but some of the emphases 
which may grow out of closer attention 
to the social-emotional influence in 
learning. 
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By way of summary, it has been not- 
ed that although there is still uncertain- 
ty as to the extent of the influence of 
personality factors upon success or fail- 
ure in reading, these factors must al- 
ways be taken into account in the well- 
balanced reading program. The theory 
was advanced that the emotional rela- 
tionship in reading programs may ac- 
count for much of the success which has 
been attributed to methodology. The 
significance of the feeling-tone of the 
relationship in the classroom and in the 
clinic was felt to be underestimated in 
evaluating the achievements of teaching 
and remedial work. It was felt that 
much research in this sphere would be 
of value. The illustrative hypothesis 
that the differences between reading 
success in girls and boys was related 
to their emotional relationships with 
their teachers was advanced and devel- 
oped. Some practical implications for 
reading programs growing out of this 
hypothesis were outlined, namely: (1) 
the necessity for the teacher to be 
aware of the emotional relationship be- 
tween herself and the child in order to 
adequately understand the child and 
plan an educational program for him; 
(2) the importance of linking reading 
with the child’s previously learned be- 
havior patterns by associating reading 
with his norma] activities and interests; 
(3) the value of providing opportu- 
nities for the child to express resistance 
against academic exercises; (4) the 
need of teacher alertness to the mean- 
ing of school success or failure of the 
child; and (5) the essentiality of a 
working arrangement between the 
teacher and the child’s parents. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS ON THE INTERACTION BETWEEN 
THE SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST AND THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 


By ELOISE B. CASON 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MARYLAND 


NE TYPE of service commonly 
rendered by the school psycholo- 
gist is helping children with difficulties 
in learning or social adjustment. An 
important criterion of his effectiveness 
in this area is the degree to which he 
is able to assist in producing desirable 
changes in the behavior and attitudes 
of these children. Careful diagnoses of 
needs, theoretically correct recommen- 
dations and full reports are futile un- 
less they in some way improve the 
child’s daily living. 

The school psychologist will increase 
his influence if he is able to co-operate 
with teachers in helping pupils solve 
their problems. At best, the psycholo- 
gist’s contacts with the child are rela- 
tively infrequent and of brief duration; 
continuing benefit to the child must re- 
main the responsibility of the teacher 
during the school day in most instances. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF INEFFECTIVE INTER- 
ACTION BETWEEN THE SPECIALIST 
AND THE SCHOOL STAFF 


After members of the school staff 
have taken the step of asking for help 
for a child from a specialist such as the 
school psychologist, psychiatrist or so- 
cial worker, they have sometimes ex- 
pressed disappointment in the results. 
On the other hand, the specialists have 
sometimes felt that the fullest co-opera- 
tion in carrying out recommendations 
was not secured from the school. 

For a number of years the writer has 


collected comments from teachers in 
several sections of the country on their 
experiences with individuals or agen- 
cies offering special services. 

A certain percentage of the com- 
plaints seem justifiable. The following 
are examples of procedures that teach- 
ers have not found helpful: 

1. The specialist’s failure to report 
back in any way to the school.—After 
referring the child, the school must 
continue to work with him and will nat- 
urally remain concerned about his wel- 
fare. Sometimes the teacher may learn 
from a source other than the specialist 
that a therapeutic program is under 
way. If no interpretation is made by 
the specialist to the teacher, she may 
fear that procedures she is using are 
not suitable or that they may nullify 
the treatment to some degree. She may 
also resent being completely ignored. 

2. The spectalist’s failure to make 
any recommendations on helpful school 
procedures.—One teacher, for instance, 
made the comment that the “informa- 
tion she gave the specialist was re- 
turned to her in rewritten form using 
slightly different terminology.” Al- 
though this type of report may be reas- 
suring to the teacher’s ego, little that 
is constructive results from it. The spe- 
cialist may report in this way because 
he feels the teacher shows a real under- 
standing of the child’s problems or from 
the belief that the child’s problems are 
centered in the home rather than in the 
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school. However, the teacher’s negative 
reaction to the report could well be 
avoided by a simple statement of these 
facts. 

3. The specialist sends only very 
general recommendations.—A recom- 
mendation to “encourage the child in 
greater social participation” may be of 
little assistance in initiating a new pro~ 
gram. The reaction of the teacher may 
be that she “knew that already,” or that 
she “has been trying to do that for a 
long time without success.” A teacher 
does not ask for help by referral unless 
she has exhausted her own ingenuity. 
Her appeal for the specialist’s services 
indicates her need for specific sugges- 
tions on procedure. 

4. The specialist makes recommenda- 
tions impossible to carry out because of 
limitations of time, equipment, or nec- 
essary skills on the part of the teacher. 
—For example, one frank school prin- 
cipal remarked as she threw a report 
from an outside reading clinic into the 
trashbasket, “I’m not going to worry 
my teachers with this. We don’t have 
the time to do what the clinic suggests, 
and nobody, including myself, is ac- 
quainted with these particular téch- 
niques.” Such a report defeats its own 
purpose. It can only arouse a feeling of 
personal inadequacy, or increase the 
teacher’s irritation with a job which 
does not permit prolonged attention to 
the individual child’s needs. 

5. The specialist makes recommen- 
dations in areas in which the teacher 
does not concede his competence.—A re- 
port recommending a promotion for a 
first-grade child who had not learned to 
read caused resentment in a certain 
school. The staff members felt that the 
real need was a good foundation in 
reading to be acquired by a nonpromo- 
tion. If a psychologist feels it necessary 
to recommend changes in an area con- 
sidered by the teacher as her own sphere 


of authority, this cannot be done by a 
simple statement in a written report. 

6. The specialist’s report expresses 
professional concepts above the level of 
the teachers’ understanding or accep- 
tance.—For instance, psychiatric inter- 
pretation of causes of behavior are 
sometimes shocking to the teacher who 
has never been exposed to concepts of 
this type. A teacher who is advised that 
John’s aggressive behavior arises from 
his hostility toward his mother, may 
find this theory so unacceptable that 
she will disregard the report and per- 
haps reject further aid from the spe- 
cialist. 

7. The specialist’s report carries im- 
plications of blame.—Although the spe- 
cialist may believe that the teacher’s 
handling of the child’s problem has con- 
tributed to his maiadjustment, a report 
that points up the teacher’s inadequacies 
does not produce constructive results. 


The teacher has asked for help and not 
criticism. If her own record as a teach- 
er seems imperiled by the unflattering 
statements made in writing by the spe- 
cialist, she will not tend to seek further 
help from this source. 


HOW LACK OF RAPPORT ARISES 


Why do problems of this sort occur 
even when intentions on both sides are 
of the best? Perhaps the causes lie in 
at least three areas: 

(1) The specialist knows his own 
field, but may not be acquainted with 
classroom procedures. Such matters as 
the capabilities and background of the 
teacher, the nature of the resources in 
the community, the ongoing school pro- 
gram, the size of the classes and the 
resources in the school may be relative- 
ly unfamiliar to him. EH is therefore 
difficult for him to translate general 
policies of procedure into terms of spe- 
cific classroom programs that may be 
carried on by the teacher. 
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(2) Personal contacts between the 
specialist and the teacher may be very 
limited and too heavy reliance may be 
placed on written reports. One may 
think of the relationship between the 
specialist and teacher as a shared pro- 
cess commencing with the referral, con- 
tinuing through the stage when both 
gain new insights in relation to the 
child and entering into the period of co- 
operative planning. This process can 
be safely terminated when the teacher 
feels reasonably secure in using the 
newer ways of meeting the child’s 
needs. Difficulties and misunderstand- 
ing are apt to arise if the relationship 
is arbitrarily cut short before the teach- 
er learns to walk alone. 

In cases where the specialist closets 
himself with the child immediately aft- 
er referral and then mails a report to 
the school, there is no opportunity for 
this process of interaction. From the 
point of view of the teacher, the child 
has disappeared into a limbo from 
which she is completely excluded. 

In other types of procedures, the re- 
lationship between the teacher and spe- 
cialist is unwisely terminated before 
the planning stage is reached. In some 
cases the teacher is given access to spe- 
cialized information and may partici- 
pate in a case conference. Her attitude 
toward the child may be excellent and 
her understanding of the general re- 
quirements may be sound, but she may 
not receive the needed specific help in 
planning her future work with the 
child. A third type of incomplete pro- 
cedure occurs when the teacher is al- 
lowed to feel that the planning confer- 
ence terminates the specialist’s help and 
that she must now “sink or swim” ac- 
cording to the plans drawn up. To be 
truly of help the specialist must be 
available for future consultation if and 
when the teacher feels the need for it. 

(3) The teacher may exaggerate the 
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values to be received from referral to 
the specialist or tend to leave with the 
specialist the entire responsibility for 
solving the child’s problems. There are 
teachers whose understanding of the 
contribution which the specialist can 
make is so limited that there is an un- 
real belief, for instance, that the diag- 
nostic interview alone will effect a mir- 
acle. Perhaps an extreme example of 
this wishful thinking occurs in the fol- 
lowing remarks made by teachers, “] 
sent that boy to the psychologist and 
he isn’t any smarter now,” or “take this 
child’s I. Q. and he will be better.” 

Other teachers feel that by the very 
process of referring the case to the psy- 
chologist they have relieved themselves 
of all further need to take special meas- 
ures in his behalf. Consequently, one of 
the real responsibilities of the specialist 
must be that of helping the teacher un- 
derstand the importance of her daily 
work with the child in improving his 
adjustments. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST’S SERVICES 


The psychologist who is a member of 
the school staff or system has an excel- 
lent opportunity to be helpful to teach- 
ers for he is in a position to have the 
needed information about the school, its 
personnel and its resources. In a cer- 
tain sense he acts as a school super- 
visor with a specialized type of training 
and therefore is more likely to be ac- 
cepted than an outside worker. He will 
increase his chances for success if he re- 
lies heavily on personal contacts rather 
than on written communications, if he 
uses democratic methods of co-operative 
planning rather than assuming an au- 
thoritarian role, and if he sees the teach- 
er through until she feels a certain de- 
gree of confidence in her own ability to 
deal with the problem under considera- 
tion. This type of interaction may per- 
form the double service of helping the 
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child and the teacher to develop. 


To make the matter more concrete, a 
relatively simple and common type of 
problem involving chiefly one teacher, 
one young child and his mother might 
be considered. The mother insists that 
the boy be promoted to the second grade. 
The teacher feels that a nonpromotion 
would be more helpful. The welfare of 
all three is at stake in varying degrees 
as a rather unhappy relationship be- 
tween the teacher and mother has de- 


veloped. 


During the initial interview between 
the teacher and psychologist much oc- 
curs in addition to the mechanical col- 
lection of needed information such as 
age, birthplace, etc. The teacher may 
express her feelings about her failure 
with the boy and his mother. She may 
wish to cast the whole problem in the 
lap of the psychologist to solve. 

The way the psychologist works with 
the teacher in relation to her attitudes 
toward the child and his mother is per- 
haps one of the most important elements 
in the subsequent success or failure of 
any therapeutic measures that may lat- 
er be carried on in the school. It will 
have a definite bearing on the impor- 
tant but at times intangible factor, pu- 
pil-teacher relationships. If the first in- 
terview is reagonably successful it is 
often possible to move forward in such 
ways as: 


Relieving *he teacher’s feeling 
by reviewing the situation with her 
in a sympathetic way. 

Helping the teacher more clear- 
ly to define ‘the situation, includ- 
ing the asseté and liabilities of the 
child and the steps she has taken 
to help him. > 

Planning vith her the next steps 
to be taken, stich as observation and 
diagnostic te*ting of the child, and 
interviewing »f the child and moth- 
er by the psythologist. 
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Anticipating possibilities of ad- 
justment in the second grade. 


In short, during the first contact with 
the teacher it is often possible to lessen 
negative attitudes and initiate construc- 
tive co-operative planning. In a real 
sense, the therapeutic program of the 
school is already launched. 

The next contact with the teacher 
may occur after the psychologist has 
worked with the child and interviewed 
the mother. With the exception of high- 
ly confidential material, information 
pertinent to the solution of the child’s 
problems in the classroom will be joint- 
ly worked through by the psychologist 
and teacher to define possible causes of 
the difficulty. Handling the matter in 
this way has possible advantages, such 
as: 


Helping the teacher herself to re- 
define the problem in the light of 
wider information. 

Arousing greater interest and 
sympathy for the child. 


Giving the teacher a technique 
that may assist her later in work- 
ing with other children. 


Providing a natural step toward 
co-operative planning of specific 
procedures to be used with the 
child and perhaps in later contacts 
with the parent. 


Planning for the child may occur dur- 
ing the latter part of the same inter- 
view. Before this step is undertaken the 
teacher must have a more adequate in- 
sight into the problem and an under- 
standing of the general type of proce- 
dures that appear to be helpful at this 
stage. In planning specific things to do 
in the classroom the psychologist may 
be of value in such ways as: 


Pointing out new uses for re- 
sources in the school, such as books, 
play equipment, tools, etc. The 
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teacher lives so close to the situa- 
tion that she sometimes fails to see 
possibilities and new combinations 
that might be worked out. 


Pointing out new ways of using 
the personnel of the school, includ- 
ing other children. For instance, 
the psychologist may know of tal- 
ents among the other teachers that 
might be brought into the picture, 
or of an older child who might 
serve as a “big brother” on the 
playground. 


Pointing out resources available 
in the community, such as play 
groups, scout troops, recreation 
programs, psychiatric help. 


Plans should be worked out in detail 
as to time, place, materials to be used 
and others who might participate. In 
one sense the teacher is greatly handi- 
capped because of her responsibility for 
a number of children. In another 
sense, however, the presence of other 
children constitutes a real resource in 
that it is possible to set up new, con- 
trolled, group-learning situations in 
which the child may acquire more use- 
ful patterns of reacting in a natural 
school setting. 


At times a joint conference of the 
psychologist, teacher and parent is a 
useful device after plans have been ten- 
tatively worked out on school proce- 
dures. The teacher and parent become 
reassured that they are on common 
ground, and the parent may gain an un- 
derstanding of what the school is at- 
tempting to do. Pointing out to the par- 
ent resources in the home that might be 
used in the school program, such as 
books, specimens, etc., or indicating 
other ways the school and home might 
co-operate are often of definite assis- 
tance. 


FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


Three general considerations on 
which teachers often ask for help might 
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be mentioned. It is necessary in certain 
cases to set limits to the responsibility 
of the teacher as in the case of an ag- 
gressive child who is grossly mistreated 
or neglected in the home. In such in- 
stances, the psychologist’s greatest help 
to the teacher will lie in relieving her 
of a feeling of responsibility for the 
child’s total pattern, and pointing out 
ways of minimizing the effects of the 
aggressive acts on other children and 
on herself. Teachers often need a time 
perspective on many problems and may 
become unduly discouraged if immedi- 
ate improvement is not forthcoming. In- 
dicating that improvement should be 
evaluated in months rather than days 
is reassuring. Encouraging flexibility 
in trying out new procedures is needed 
in certain cases. 

Reports are written for purposes of 
reference and record rather than for 
initiating action when this method is 
used. The psychologist may keep for his 
own files any type of report that suits 
his needs, but the. report sent to the 
school should be merely a summary of 
the high points of the conferences that 
have already taken place. The report 
should contain information that is suit- 
able for the confidential records of the 
school. The terminology should be fa- 
miliar to the teacher. It should be as 
brief as possible, but should present in 
readable form all pertinent data and a 
summary of the recommendations and 
plans worked out. The date should be 
conspicuously featured. 

The services of the school psycholo- 
gist may be of value to the child in 
other ways, but it would appear that 
fundamentally the interaction between 
the psychologist and teacher follows the 
pattern of shared participation for the 
benefit of the child. The pattern may be 
complicated by the fact that the refer- 
ral to the psychologist is initiated by an- 
other agency and not by the teacher. 
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The same responsibility exists when the 
major emphasis for treatment lies out- 
side the schoolroom, for without under- 
standing, the teacher may use proce- 
dures that would nullify the benefits of 
the treatment planned. 

The task of the psychologist may be 
more time-consuming in a departmen- 
talized program when there is more 
than one teacher involved. Work may 
be facilitated by the participation of the 
child’s teachers in an inital conference 
to be followed later by individual plan- 
ning. An attempt is made to set up a 
co-ordinated program in which the 
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strengths of each teacher are used for 
the benefit of the child. 

The school psychologist cannot oper- 
ate in an ivory tower. Whenever the 
welfare of a child is at stake, several 
individuals share the responsibility. The 
school psychologist’s value depends not 
only on the keenness of his diagnoses, 
the adequacy of his predictions about 
future behavior and his own therapeu- 
tic work, but also on his ability to 
stimulate in the school personnel an un- 
derstanding of the child and a willing- 
ness to bring their best efforts to bear 
upon his needs. 





THE PROBLEM OF “FACADE” IN THE COUNSELING 
OF LOW SCHOLARSHIP STUDENTS 


By BENJAMIN D. MARGOLIS 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


OUNSELORS will differ as to the 
frequencies, but they will agree 

that for every case of academic failure 
in college which is the result of a self- 
evident circumstance, situation, or 
event, there are many failures whose 
causes are less easily identifiable. The 
student who remarks, “I can’t concen- 
trate,” presents a more recurrent and 
much more perplexing problem than the 
one who has been unable to keep up 
with his studies because of a broken leg. 
For the counselor who is daily en- 
gaged in helping students cope with 
these problems, it is important that he 
be able to penetrate to the root cause of 
the difficulty with the utmost dispatch. 
The prime consideration, of course, is 
the speedy adjustment of the student. It 
is also lamentably true that the size of 
the counselor’s “load” in most colleges 
limits the amount of time he can devote 
to any single individual. With the great- 
est good will in the world he can see 
only a restricted number of students 
more than once in the semester. The 
vast majority must be helped here and 
now. In all cases, exploration of the 
problem and either elimination of the 
cause or arrangement for further con- 
tact or for referral must, as far as feasi- 
ble, be accomplished in one interview. 
Every interview thus presents a chal- 
lenge. How quickly will counselor and 
student, working together, be able to 
assess the nature of the difficulty? How 
much of an insight into this individual’s 
total situation will they be able to 


achieve in the allotted time? 

It is a truism that counseling has the 
brightest prospects for success when the 
counselee seeks guidance of his own free 
will, in response to a pressing need. The 
student who comes for a low scholarship 
interview can hardly be said to fall into 
this category. He has received a writ- 
ten request to see the counselor about 
his academic standing, and he would 
prefer to stay away. He is on the defen- 
sive more often than not. This makes for 
difficulty in establishing rapport and 
impedes the free flow of feeling and in- 
formation. The reverse of this picture 
is provided by the student who comes 
to the interview with a ready confession 
on his lips. No doubt his attitude fa- 
cilitates the establishment of a success- 
ful counseling relationship, but for the 
purposes of unearthing the cause of his 
failure, his explanation is equally un- 
satisfactory. A frank avowal, such as, 
“T hang around with the boys instead of 
studying,” does not advance us very far. 
We may label it “oversocialization,” but 
it is as much an effect as the academic 
failure, and we are no nearer the under- 
lying cause. 

The truth of the matter is that all 
students, whether they are tense or at 
ease, hostile or friendly, evasive or in @ 
mood for confession, begin by present- 
ing in varying degrees only the exterior 
to the counselor. They may do this with 
the intent to conceal, or out of naviete 
or self-deception. In any case, no young- 
ster of college age (and not many 
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adults, for that matter) can be expected 
to possess sufficient insight into his own 
motivations and dynamics to be able to 
present a psychologically valid picture 
of himself in relation to his problem. At 
best he is able to describe some aspects 
of his puzzling overt behavior, and his 
sense of confusion and thwarting. 

This exterior, or “facade,” consists of 
the initial statement which the student 
makes to the counselor by way of ex- 
plaining his poor showing in college. 
An exception must be made, however, 
of the statement which points to an ob- 
jective and manifestly compelling inci- 
dent or fact, such as illness, a death in 
the family, full time employment outside 
of school. This kind of statement can- 
not be considered a fagade—but we shall 
have more to say about that later on. 
Paradoxically, while the student’s state- 
ment is generally unsatisfactory, it is 
not irrelevant. It is misleading only if 
regarded as the end rather than the be- 
ginning of the search for causation. Ac- 
cepted in a spirit of enterprise as the 
first step in the exploratory process, it 
becomes an invaluable reference point 
to which other facts, feelings and rela- 
tionships can be oriented. This holds 
true for evasive statements as well, 
since the need for evasion is part of the 
student’s total picture and is connected 
by threads of logic to the rest of his 
problem. The facade is thus seen to 
play a positive role. It is a function of 
the interior and, when properly appre- 
hended, reveals as much as it conceals. 

It is worthwhile to examine the pro- 
cess briefly. Following is a list selected 
at random of some of the explanations 
commonly advanced by Brooklyn Col- 
lege students for their poor showing.’ 
This list is by no means exhaustive and 
could easily be extended to twice or 


‘Counseling of low scholarship students is 
one of the functions of the Department of Per- 
sonnel Service. 
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1) “I want to study journalism, but 
my father insists on medicine.” 

2) “I’ve been slow getting used to 
college.” 

3) “I have a full-time job outside of 
school.” 

4) “I attend another school (religi- 
ous, music, etc.).” 

5) “I spend too much time on fra- 
ternity affairs (sports, other 
campus organizations) .”’ 

6) “I don’t know what I’m studying 
for (ie. no vocational objec- 
tive).” 

7) “I’m joining the Army soon; my 
mind isn’t on my studies.” 

8) “I was out with the grippe for 
three weeks.” 

9) “I’m lazy.” 

10) “I can’t concentrate.” 

11) “I don’t care for college, but my 
mother wants me to become an 
engineer.” 

“T’ve chosen the wrong division 

—I see now that science is not for 
me.” 

“My mother is sick and I have 

to take care of things at home.” 

“My home is noisy, I can’t 

study.” 


12) 


13) 


14) 


Experience has taught us that even 
the simplest announcement of fact on 
this list may not be revealing all that 
it purports to reveal. No one is immune 
to an attack of grippe. It can happen 
to the best of students. Yet when we 
consider, from the data of a related 
field, the physiological strategy with 
which certain maladjusted children han- 


~dle the task of school attendance, em- 


ploying an armamentorium of colds, 
stomach upsets, high temperatures and 
similar “real” ailments, we are com- 
pelled to admit that even here we are 
not altogether on terra firma. Never- 
theless, unless we have good reason to 
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believe otherwise, we cannot refuse to 
accept this kind of explanation at its 
face value. The student himself in such 
instances is invariably fascinated by the 
simple logic of his position, and finds 
himself cheerfully blocked, as fas as 
any impulse to explore the situation fur- 
ther is concerned. 

This type of explanation does not 
therefore come within the meaning of 
facade. It is not an exterior which can 
be penetrated. It is solid through and 
through, immutable and final. It does 
not matter whether the explanation is 
ultimately true or not. If it resists 
change, then it remains true for the 
student, and his behavior will continue 
to be conditioned by it. This underlines 
by contrast the operational significance 
of facade. The latter carries with it the 
idea of movement. Only that explana- 
tion is a facade which is amenable of 
alteration within the counseling pro- 
cess. A facade must be capable of ced- 


“ing its position. 


Upon inspection, the statements in 
the list that can be considered facade 
seem to fall into two groups. One con- 
tains explanations which combine fact 
with subjective reaction to that fact. 
No. 7 is an example of this. The 
other contains references to subjective 
states with no attempt at explaining 
them, as in No. 10. In some statements 
only the fact appears; the subjective 
feeling must be read between the lines. 
In No. 5, for instance, the implication 
is that the student prefers social activ- 
ities to studying. 

The usefulness of this twofold divi- 
sion resides in the observation that the 


vice has broken down for the student, 
we are in a position to advance a step 
closer to the center of the problem, even 
if we are stopped short of that goal at 
the barricades of another more inti- 
mate mechanism. Where no rationali- 
zation has been: employed, as in the 
statement “I’m lazy,” it is possible for 
student and counselor to plunge at once 
behind the fagade. That is not to say 
that the task becomes simplified. Every 
counselor can testify to the difficult 
character of the exploration behind this 
particular facade. It is as baffling and 
uncertain of success as every individu- 
al’s background and history are com- 
plicated and different from those of his 
fellows. 

Where rationalization has been em- 
ployed, the counselor’s first task is to 
help the student recognize that he is en- 
gaging in self-deception. For example, 
the statement “I’ve been slow getting 
used to college” can be checked against 
the student’s percentile rating on the 
Thurstone psychological examination 
and on his high-school average. If these 
reveal, as they frequently do in such 
cases, a wide discrepancy between in- 
tellectual capacity and academic achieve- 
ment in high school, then what is hap- 
pening in college is not a new phenome- 
non but the continuation of an old pat- 
tern. When these facts are laid before 
the student in a calm and friendly man- 
ner, the rationalization tends to break 
down. This is often followed by a free 
flow of feeling and information that are 
especially relevant to the fact of aca- 
demic failure. We may discover that 
the student has been overprotected by 


readiness of the student to investigate ~his mother, lacks drive and initiative, 


the situation is in inverse proportion to 
the plausibility of the facts presented in 
the facade. Rationalization around a 
fact isa powerful protective mechanism, 
and it is not renounced without a 
struggle. To the extent that this de- 


and perhaps never wanted to go to col- 
lege to begin with. This is an intelligi- 
ble and fairly common picture and, tak- 
en together with other material, puts 
the counselor in a position to decide 
whether the student should be seen 
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again, referred to the psychological 
counselor, or discouraged from continu- 
ing in college. 

The foregoing account of the use of 
percentile ratings emphasizes the use- 
fulness of accumulated objective data 
in the low scholarship interview. High 
school data, college entrance examina- 
tion scores, personality reports, course 
grades, extra-curricular activities, back- 
ground questionnaires, records of pre- 
vious interviews,—these and all other 
formal as well as incidental material in 
the student’s folder are of great value 
in helping penetrate the facade. Not 
merely what the student has to say but 
also what we know about him from oth- 
er sources is important. Such informa- 
tion, judiciously introduced in the inter- 
view, often has surprising results in the 
way of releasing and clarifying the stu- 
dent’s feelings, just as these evoked 
feelings will illuminate the relationship 
between seemingly disparate facts and 
lend them coherence and meaning. 


The concept of facade, as we have 
been using it, is helpful in separating 
out different stages in the awareness of 
movement and change as an interview 
proceeds. Often enough the cause for 
low scholarship is apprehended without 

«difficulty directly behind the facade. It 
:may be low intellectual capacity or 
:;faulty reading or study habits. In such 
“a case, the direct approach and the sim- 
ple explanation will suffice. On the other 
hand, the long way around will just as 
often prove the most direct, being the 
only road marked passable. And it may 
lead to a complex of factors which con- 
stitute the one cause whose removal will 
simplify the student’s academic adjust- 
ment. This is the real significance of 
the concept of facade. When a student 
offers absence of vocational objective as 
the reason for his poor showing, we are 
tempted to refer him at once to the vo- 
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cational counselor. It is a simple expla- 
nation and it seems to make sense. Yet 
it has been the writer’s experience that 
vagueness or confusion as to vocational 
goal, when linked with academic fail- 
ure, is itself frequently symptomatic of 
a fundamental lack of purpose which 
pervades the individual’s life as a whole 
and goes back to an unhealthy intra- 
family situation. Referral to the psy- 
chological rather than to the vocational 
counselor may therefore be indicated 
here. Both these counselors may in time 
join in working on this case. 


The uncritical acceptance of a facade 
is the acceptance of appearance for 
reality. It is not that every facade 
hides a tortured and lonely soul. Ex- 
perience tells us otherwise. Academic 
failure can indeed flow from simple 
causes, and we are grateful that such 
crystal clear cases are proportionately 
numerous. At the same time, it is well 
to remember that many failures stem 
from causes that are less than trans- 
parent. We must be prepared to uncov- 
er indecision and lack of initiative re- 
sulting from overprotection, under- 
ground struggles for independence from 
dominating parents, personality dis- 
turbances of various kinds, and occa- 
sionally outright neuroses. 


The phenomenon we designate as 
low scholarship has multiform determi- 
nants which vary with the individual. 
To the extent that the individual has 
made a sound adjustment to life as a 
whole, his academic failure is likely to 
be the manifestation of a passing diffi- 
culty which can be quickly cleared up. 
If, however, the student’s personal ad- 
justment has in general not been satis- 
factory, then his failure in college may 
be only the contemporary and localized 
phase of a long standing problem with 
ramifications far beyond the college set- 
ting. 





INTERPRETING MENTAL RETARDATION TO PARENTS 


By HARRIET L. RHEINGOLD 


INSTITUTE FOR JUVENILE RESEARCH, CHICAGO 


FREQUENT and important task 

of the psychologist in the child 
guidance clinic is to give to the parents 
of a child an interpretation of his re- 
tardation. The interpretation is consid- 
ered as much a part of the service ren- 
dered as is the determination of the 
child’s retardation by examination. 
Often a guidance clinic’s services are re- 
quested by parents solely to obtain an 
interpretation of the retardation, the 
examinations having been administered 
elsewhere. This suggests that school, 
court, and medical workers have limited 
their interviews with parents to re- 
porting the diagnosis or to giving ad- 
vice concerning commitment or special 
school placement. This practice too oft- 
en injures the parents’ feelings or 
arouses their antagonism. Neither at- 
titude is a salutary one for the child or 
for his parents, for the antagonism 
causes them to dispute the findings, 
while disturbed emotions render them 
less able to consider the welfare of the 
child. 

At the Institute for Juvenile Research 
it has been customary for the psycholo- 
gist to interview the parents subsequent 
to the child’s physical and psychological 
examinations. We are learning, how- 
ever, that in many instances where oth- 
er evidence of retardation is sufficient, 
we can render parents the assistance 
they need without complete psychomet- 
ric examination of the child prior to the 
interview. What the parent wants is 
not only help in handling the child’s 
problems, but also the psychologist’s un- 


derstanding of his own emotional needs; 
he does not always require an accurate 
measure of his child’s mental] status in 
years and months. Psychometric and 
other examinations should be adminis- 
tered, not as a routine procedure, but to 
meet the requirements of each situa- 
tion, to aid the psychologist, or to satis- 
fy the parents’ needs. This should not 
be understood to minimize the impor- 
tance of actual observation of the child’s 
behavior. 

The purpose of the initial interview 
should be to guide the parents toward 
an emotional acceptance of the child to- 
gether with his mental defect, since 
wise planning for such a child is impos- 
sible if the parents do not accept his re- 
tardation. There is little likelihood that 
they will act upon the advice given them 
until this goal is attained. Emotional 
acceptance in this sense may be defined 
as: sufficient agreement between the 
subjective facts (the parents’ feelings) 
and the objective facts (the reality sit- 
uation) to make wise handling and 
planning possible. Emotional accep- 
tance of the child with his defect en- 
ables the parents not only to accept the 
psychologist’s statements today, but also 
to feel a month from now that the con- 
clusions are as wise as they appeared at 
the close of the interview. That is to 
say, they are able to change and adapt 
plans as the child or the situation 
changes. A realistic orientation of effort 
is a result of emotional acceptance. 
While this acceptance is the main pur- 
pose of the interview, the assistance 
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rendered the parent in planning for the 
child is the chief by-product. The ex- 
tent to which parents can utilize this 
assistance depends upon the success 
with which the primary purpose is 
achieved. Stating the diagnosis, ans- 
wering questions about etiology and 
treatment, discussing habit training and 
educational plans are only the materials 
out of which the interviews are woven. 

The interview, to be successful, should 
resemble closely any other therapeutic 
interview in which the gaining of in- 
sight is the objective. This means that 
the psychologist should not be, and 
should not allow himself to be, forced 
into the role of an authoritative person 
whose sole function is to give advice. 
As in all therapeutic interviews both 
persons—here psychologist and patient 
—must play active roles. The parent 
should feel not that he is being forced 
to accept what he has been told, but that 
he has worked in equal measure with 
the psychologist toward a solution of his 
problem. At least he should feel that 
having obtained a basis for action he 
can carry on independently. 

This interview differs in some re- 
spects from the typical therapeutic in- 
terview. The psychologist possesses in- 
formation which the parent needs. This 
means that the parent’s questions can- 
not be turned back upon himself at 
every point, although at many points 
they need to be. The psychologist’s role 
is therefore the more active one. 
Throughout the interview he should 
help the parent to clarify his own feel- 
ings about his problem, but if asked a 
question concerning test findings, pri- 
vate schools, and so forth, he should give 
a direct answer. The attitude of the 
psychologist should be that of any psy- 
chotherapeuti¢ worker—interested, sym- 
pathetic, understanding. 

From experimentation and experience 
we have found that a successful inter- 
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pretive interview follows a sequence al- 
most as orderly and regular as that of 
the psychometric examination itself. It 
possesses a logic of its own. Its develop- 
ment can be predicted. The content of 
the interview will vary, of course, ac- 
cording to the age and sex of the child, 
the degree of retardation, the physical 
symptoms, and the emotional needs of 
the parents, but this does not alter the 
sequence.. Furthermore, each parent has 
been conditioned to some extent by the 
number of examinations his child has 
already had and by his own experiences 
with examiners. This, however, does not 
affect the orderly progression of the in- 
terview although it may increase the 
relative prominence of one step or re- 
duce that of another, even to negligible 
proportions. 

The writer finds that the therapeutic 
nature of the interviews can be facili- 
tated by the character of the psycholo- 
gist’s opening remarks. As the first 
step, there should be a simple restate- 
ment of the problem: “You are worried 
about John’s development, aren’t you?” 
or, “I can see that Mary’s care has been 
difficult for you.” Such a beginning pos- 
sesses several advantages. It assures 
the parent of the psychologist’s under- 
standing and sympathy from the first 
moment of the interview. It gives prop- 
er importance to the feelings of the par- 
ent, designates an active role for him, 
and makes him a protagonist. 

Almost invariably the parent agrees 
that he has been worried about John 
for some time, or that Mary’s care has 
been exhausting. Thus, at the very be- 
ginning of the interview the simple re- 
statement has secured an exposure of 
the parent’s recognition of the child’s 
problem and avoided antagonism which 
would hinder the therapeutic nature of 
the interview. This admission is neces- 
sary for the steps to follow; without it 
the parent’s full co-operation cannot be 
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secured. In contrast, if the interview is 
opened by giving a diagnosis, the par- 
ent’s verbal admission that the child is 
retarded may never be attained, even up 
to the conclusion of the interview. 

The admission itself stimulates the 
parent to take the next step, a descrip- 
tion of the child’s behavior. In this the 
parent can be assisted by the psycholo- 
gist’s asking, “What concerns you about 
Mary’s development?” or, “Tell me more 
about John.” In their descriptions par- 
ents find it easier to begin with the less 
serious and less stigmatizing symptoms; 
this is usual and should be accepted. One 
parent will begin with, “What bothers 
me most is that Anita is so clumsy. 
She’s always falling down.” Another 
will say, “I can’t get Tom to chew his 
food.” Other symptoms frequently giv- 
en prominence at the beginning of the 
interview are: inability to play with 
other children, enuresis, day-dreaming, 
nervousness, lack of concentration, stub- 
bornness, temper tantrums, and speech 
defects. As the psychologist verbally, 
and more importantly by attitude, shows 
his acceptance of these complaints as 
worthy of concern, the parent works 
through the less serious symptoms and 
finally arrives at the most serious, the 
child’s inability to learn at a normal 
rate. 

If the psychologist seems to reject the 
first symptoms as of minor importance, 
and if he presses the parents to describe 
the more serious ones, the parent may 
limit his recital to the less stigmatizing 
and never approach the more serious. 
The desirable progress of the discussion 
is insured by the psychologist’s attitude 
of interest and sympathy at every point. 
No more is required of the psychologist 
by way of a verbal response than, 
“Yes,” or “I can understand that.” Only 
occasionally a more specific comment 
may be needed, such as, “That embar- 
rasses you, doesn’t it?” or “That worries 
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a mother.” 

Throughout this sequence runs an 
evaluation of the child’s development in 
terms of the achievements of other chil- 
dren of comparable age or of the par- 
ent’s own older children as he recalls 
their behavior at the patient’s age. 
While this comparison is usually spon- 
taneous, in the few cases in which it is 
not, such questions as, ““Do any of your 
friend’s have a child about John’s age?” 
or, “What was your older daughter like 
at his age?” serve to produce the evalu- 
ation for the steps to follow. 

A few questions such as, “How was it 
from the time he was a baby?” or, 
“When did you first notice his slow- 
ness?” stimulate the parents to relate 
a history of the child’s development. 
The gathering é6f a detailed history 
prior to the interview possesses no es- 
pecial advantage for this type of inter- 
view; history taking has then become 
an integral part of the interview. 

At this point the psychologist be 
comes more active and asks, “What age 
child do you think Margaret resembles 
now?” In our experience, parents then 
estimate an age very close to the mental 
age indicated by the tests. Surprising- 
ly, underestimation is somewhat more 
common than overestimation. This oc- 
casionally may be an expression of par- 
ental rejection of the child. 

At this point we may review the pro- 
cesses of this step. The parent himself 
has given sufficient material for a diag- 
nosis. Since this has been given in 
terms of the development of other chil- 
dren, he has supplied a measuring rod 
which has meaning for him. He has 
been led a long way towards an under- 
standing of the child’s retardation; he 
will not now reject the psychologist’s 
diagnosis. He has been forced to accept 
nothing; he has been allowed to evaluate 
the problem himself. 

The parent will usually ask the psy- 
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chologist at this point, “What do you 
think?” This leads to the third step in 
the sequence of the interview. The psy- 
chologist answers the question, but re- 
frains from discussing the child’s retar- 
dation in terms of future development 
or present planning. One should keep 
pace with the parent’s progress in 
grasping the implications of the preb- 
lem and avoid giving him more infor- 
mation than he can assimilate at the 
time. The results of tests should be pre- 
sented to the parents in terms of mental 
age. In our interviews it has always 
been sufficient to give the mental age, 
not in years and months, but as “about 
four years,” or, “between seven and 
eight years.” The terms, “idiot,” “im- 
becile,” or even “high grade mental de- 
fective” are never used. The psycholo- 
gist from now on usually talks about 
the child as one who is “slow to learn” ; 
occasionally, as a “mentally retarded 
child.” 

How far it is wise to spare the par- 
ent’s feelings must be considered, for 
sometimes parents ask, “But he isn’t 
feeble-minded, is he?”’ One mother, seen 
at our clinic recently, decided to ar- 
range for her son’s commitment to a 
state school. The county clerk to whom 
she had to apply, asked her if the boy 
were feeble-minded. Although his I.Q. 
was 50, we had not reported this to the 
mother or used the term “feeble-mind- 
ed” in our interview. She answered, 
“No, he isn’t feeble-minded,” where- 
upon the county clerk replied, “Well, 
then he doesn’t belong there.” Since 
then we have modified our procedure. 
We now tell parents who are thinking 
of commitment that “feeble-minded- 
ness” is a legal term used by officials. 

Parents will ask next about the child’s 
future: “Will he be able to go to 
school?”’, “Will he ever learn to talk?’, 
“How far can he go in school?”’, “Will 
he be able to get a job?” This we have 
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recognized as the fourth step of the in- 
terview. The parent is asking now 
about the implications of the mental re- 
tardation; he is attempting to translate 
them imto terms of future development. 
In general, the psychologist waits until 
the parent asks the question, and ans- 
wers only the questions asked of him. 
He refrains from predicting the child’s 
entire life history. For example, if the 
parent is worried only about the speech 
development of a young retarded child, 
the psychologist does not add that the 
child will never be able to support him- 
self. In the manner suggested, the 
worker keeps pace with the parent’s 
needs and feelings. 

The parent next asks questions about 
etiology and treatment—the fifth step 
in the sequence. Parents are forever 
seeking a specific statement of cause. 
There are two reasons for this desire: 
first, that a definition of cause will re- 
lieve them: of the responsibility for the 
defect ; second, that a discovery of cause 
will indicate an effective method of 
treatment to correct the defect. In the 
discussion of etiology, the psychologist 
should encourage the parents to review 
verbally their own attempts to account 
for the retardation. Often they have 
sought to relate it to heredity, to acci- 
dents of birth, to prenatal or neo-natal 
experiences. If the explanation offered 
seems reasonable or constructive, the 
psychologist encourages the parent’s 
belief. If it seems warranted the psy- 
chologist may offer a tentative diag- 
nosis of Mongolism, Cretinism, or birth 
injury, to be checked by medical exami- 
nation. More often, however, the psy- 
chologist can only point out the lack of 
definite etiologic knowledge, emphasiz- 
ing points which tend to relieve feelings 
of responsibility, such as the many dif- 
ferent causes advanced by medical sci- 
ence, the universality of the problem, 
the possibility of attributing it to for- 
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tuitous circumstances in the absence of 
more definite etiology. While the psy- 
chologist’s statements in this area must 
be as accurate as possible, his attitudes 
and comments should be directed more 
toward allowing the parents an oppor- 
tunity to bring out into the open their 
own thoughts on the subject rather than 
towards presenting them with a detailed 
review of medical knowledge. 

The discussion of etiology leads di- 
rectly into a consideration of treatment. 
Even if no specific statement of etiology 
is possible, parents hope desperately 
that somewhere a cure is available. They 
usually think of surgical measures first, 
then in order, other medical, education- 
al, and social measures. Here again the 
parent should be encouraged to express 
the hopes he has cherished; again the 
psychologist should answer directly and 
as accurately as his knowledge and ex- 
perience permits; for painful as it may 
be, most parents are secking the truth. 

For the most part parents of retard- 
ed children feel in some way responsible 
for the retardation. If the psychologist 
allows the parent the more active role 
during the discussion of etiology and 
treatment, the parent himself will raise 
the question of his responsibility. If he 
does not, the psychologist may say, “I 
suppose you sometimes wonder if you 
are to blame.” 

A sense of responsibility may stem 
from feelings of inadequacy or guilt, or 
both. Some parents feel that they are 
being punished for sins, real or imag- 
ined. The intelligent father of a very 
retarded child felt that he was being 
punished for his love of gambling. A 
mother may be haunted by her attempt 
to abort the child; another, by having 
entertained the idea; and still another 
fears that her ambivalent feelings about 
her pregnancy may have been the causa- 
tive factor. A parent may feel that his 
own personal inadequacy as a man or 
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as a woman is the cause of his child’s 
retardation. Some parents blame them- 
selves for not playing more with the 
child, or for not reading to him more 
often. In the latter instance, however, 
the self-reproaches usually mask more 
serious feelings of inadequacy or guilt. 
Associated with these feelings may be 
the fear of loss of status and prestige 
which seriously threatents the parent’s 
emotional security. 

The importance of encouraging the 
parent to express his feelings of respon- 
sibility can scarcely be overestimated, 
for the success of the interview may de- 
pend upon it. A parent does not parade 
these feelings; in fact, he struggles to 
repress them and hesitates to admit 
them, even to himself. But until he can 
obtain relief for feelings of guilt, inade- 
quacy, or humiliation, he cannot view 
reality with sufficient objectivity to de- 
velop emotional acceptance of his child. 

At some time during the discussion of 
etiology, treatment, and feelings of re- 
sponsibility, the parent usually suc- 
cumbs to an overt expression of his 
grief. Tears may come to his eyes; more 
often he weeps openly. This show of 
emotion need not disconcert the psy- 
chologist. It has cathartic value for the 
parent, while for the psychologist it is 
another indication of the successful pro- 
gress of the interview. It requires no 
direct handling. Sometimes the psy- 
chologist need only wait until the par- 
ent gains control of himself; at other 
times he may say, “I understand how 
you feel.” Frequently, following an 
emotional outburst, the parent will 
bring up what troubles him most: feel- 
ings of responsibility, fear of personal 
inadequacy, loss of status in the com- 
munity. If the psychologist takes alarm 
at the show of feeling, or if he becomes 
too solicitous, the parent may retreat. 
Thus the psychologist may cut off an 
expression of the chief sources of the 
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parent’s anxiety. 

At this point the parent usually re- 
turns to a consideration of the present 
situation. This is the sixth step. He 
asks, “What shall I do now?” He is at- 
tempting to express his clarified feel- 
ings in action. As a rule this question 
can be returned to the parent. The psy- 
chologist will ask, “What do you want 
to do?” or, “What do you think?” In 
this way the psychologist encourages the 
parent to plan for the child in accor- 
dance with the reorientation in thinking 
effected so far by the interview. 

Since the purpose of this paper is to 
define the interview as a therapeutic 
process and to delineate its orderly pro- 
gression, it is considered \innecessary to 
include here a discussion of the psychol- 
ogist’s thinking about tie advantages 
and disadvantages of cate at home vs. 
public institutional car’; regular vs. 
special room placement; Ical resources ; 
the tendency of most parents to press 
the mentally retarded ¢hild for aca- 
demic achievement, at the same time re- 
quiring too little in social: and emotional 
maturity; the possibilities for good per- 
sonality development iin spite of the 
mental defect. These ar® some of the 
considerations which arise at this point 
in the interview. The psyxhologist must 
be familiar with them for he will be 
called upon to answer questions. He 
should offer informatior, freely ; the de- 
cisions, however, must! test with the 
parent. 

As the interview draws to its close, 
most parents begin to ‘eel guilty be- 
cause their objective discussion of the 
child seems to suggest their rejection of 
him. This attitude they express by an 
enumeration of the child’s assets and 
especially of bits of behavior which 
seem to them bright and hopeful. They 
will say of a young child: “But he 
points out all the parts of an automo- 
bile,” or of an older child, “But he can 
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travel all over the city by himself.” One 
should not feel at this point that the in- 
terview is of dubious success because 
this is only an expression of the ‘par- 
ent’s attempt to relieve his feelings of 
guilt. The psychologist in response ver- 
balizes the parent’s ambivalence. He 
may say, “You are afraid that you 
haven’t been fair to your child,” or, “It 
is natural for you to see that in some 
ways he is not as slow as in others.” 
Fear of seeming to reject the child 
becomes an even more serious matter 
when the parent considers committing 
the child to a state school. Moral cen- 
sure arises both from within—his feel- 
ings of responsibility—and from with- 
out—his fear of community disapprov- 
al. Fear of loss of prestige and status 
arises here, too, for it is difficult for the 
parent to admit that he must resort to a 
state agency for the care of his child. 
Often a parent is unwilling to accept 
public assistance, and feels obliged to 
spend his own money on the child’s care. 
When the parent can ill afford private 
care, and especially when the expense 
may be detrimental to the welfare of 
other children in the family, the psy- 
chologist should explain the meaning of 
this sacrifice as a compensation for the 
parent’s feelings of guilt or inadequacy. 
This type of interview leads to emo- 
tional acceptance of the problem and 
helps the parent plan for the immedi- 
ate situation. His own personality 
needs, the severity of the retardation, 
the age of the child, the awareness and 
insight brought to the interview—these 
determine the extent of his acceptance. 
The psychologist may be skillful but he 
constitutes only half of the interview 
situation. While most parents can be 
carried through the -interview with 
profit for themselves and the child, 
there are some who obtain only limited 
benefits. Occasionally a parent may 
seem to have arrived at emotional ac- 
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ceptance and to be able to plan more or 
less wisely for the child, yet at the end 
bring up his conviction that a tonsillec- 
tomy may still effect a cure. Sometimes 
this may represent no more than a tem- 
porary lapse into an earlier pattern of 
thought. At other times it may indi- 
cate that the parent is not yet able to 
plan wisely for the child’s future. Oc- 
casionally one parent will leave the in- 
terview with apparent insight, but at 
home will be influenced by the other 
parent to return to the original hope 
that the child needs only speech therapy. 
These parents “shop around” from doc- 
tor to doctor, from clinic to clinic, seek- 
ing corroboration of their hopes. Some 
parents can only be regarded as un- 
treatable. 

Then, too, there are parents who, in 
one interview, achieve only partial emo- 
tional acceptance and objective insight 
into the needs of the child. The prob- 


lem has proved too great and too dam- 
aging to the parent’s ego, too bound up 
with feelings of personal inadequacy 
and guilt. For this reason we close each 
interview with an assurance of our in- 
terest and availability whenever the 
parent wishes to discuss any aspects of 
the problem. If the mother was inter- 
viewed, and it appears from her conver- 
sation that the father finds it difficult 
to accept the child’s limitation, we offer 
an interview to the father and vice ver- 
sa. Parents of young children are in- 
vited to return at six-month intervals 
for re-examination and interviews; par- 
ents of older children are invited to re- 
turn at yearly intervals. Occasionally 
the parent’s anxiety will appear disturb- 
ing enough to warrant our offering sev- 
eral interviews in succession. The gen- 
eral invitation is always given; more 
definite appointments depend upon his 
need and his desire for further help. 
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A NOTE ON COUNSELING AND PSYCHOTHERAPY’ 
By RALPH F. BERDIE 


UNITED STATES NAVAL RESERVE 


URING the past few years a new 

method of psychotherapy has been 
presented and discussed by Professor 
Carl R. Rogers [6, 7] and his students. 
In a field where specific techniques are 
rare and those existing are poorly de- 
fined, such a contribution is enthusias- 
tically welcomed. Counselors quickly 
have realized that the methods present- 
ed by Rogers may greatly increase the 
effectiveness of their work. In both 
psychology and medicine, however, the 
enthusiasm engendered by the presen- 
tation of a new method of therapy may 
result in a damaging loss of perspective 
and sense of evaluation. 

Rogers’ method differs essentially 
from other psychotherapeutic methods 
in several ways. The counselor makes 
no attempt to enforce his scale of val- 
ues upon the client and allows the cli- 
ent, alone and undirected, to choose his 
own goals during the counseling pro- 
cess. The counselor refrains from giv- 
ing advice and from making statements 
which will direct the client toward one 
goal or another. The main functions of 
the counselor are to interpret and ana- 
lyze the client’s feelings and emotions, 
help the client realize his responsibil- 
ities in the interviews, accept the client 
as he is, and provide normative infor- 
mation. This method has been called 
non-directive, as opposed to more direc- 
tive types of psychotherapy. 

_ 1 The opinions or assertions contained here- 
in are the private ones of the writer and are 
not to be construed as official or reflecting the 


views of the Navy Department or the Naval 
Service at large. 


The methods of. Rogers by this time 
have been discussed and practiced by 
many psychologists and now is an op- 
portune time to briefly mention the 
achieved and potential contributions of 
this method and to remind ourselves of 
some of those principles which remain 
important regardless of the psychother- 
apeutic techniques and methods we em- 
ploy. 

Rogers has initiated interest in a psy- 
chotherapy which may possibly influ- 
ence counselors to a greater extent than 
has psychoanalysis. An unusually clear 
presentation and description of this 
method has been achieved by Rogers 
and his students; the most explicit pre- 
sentation being found in Rogers’ book, 
“Counseling and Psychotherapy.” The 
reader of this book will obtain a good 
comprehension of the methods and un- 
derstand the aims and goals of the ther- 
apist. Few books on psychotherapy give 
so clear a description of the techniques 
involved. The organization and defini- 
tion of Rogers’ presentation is a real 
contribution insofar as it establishes a 
pattern to be followed by future authors 
of psychotherapeutic manuals. 

The use made by Rogers of annotated 
case material, obtained from recorded 
interviews, is of unquestioned value. 
This material provides illustrations 
which are both relevant and instruc- 
tive. Ambiguities are clarified with an 
apt quotation and questions answered 
with a verbal picture of what actually 
occurs in the interview. 

This method of recording not only al- 
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lows for a finer presentation of the 
method but also facilitates careful quan- 
titative analysis of the counseling pro- 
cess. Several such analyses have been 
published and have made available 
quantified data which for a long time 
have been notoriously absent from the 
literature on counseling and psychother- 
apy [1, 2, 4, 5]. Moreover, we have ob- 
tained a much better idea of what goes 
on in the interview rooms at Rogers’ 
clinic than we have ever been able to 
obtain of the psychoanalysists’ sessions. 
This sort of information is essential if 
we are to improve methods and instruct 
others in the use of these methods. 

The method presented by Rogers is 
of value not only because it is clearly 
described and well analyzed. The meth- 
od has a real rationale and clinical back- 
ground. Historically, the antecedents 
are respectable. Rank, Taft, Thorpe, 
Allen and Slavson, working more or 
less independently, have tended in the 
same directions. The rationale, as dis- 
cussed by Rogers, may not be equally 
acceptable to every psychologist but no 
one can deny that the theoretical basis 
of the method has much that makes 
psychological sense. 

The method .also rests upon a broad 
and varied clinical experience. Rogers 
has spent many years both as a psycho- 
logical counselor and an administrator, 
and although the principles he uses per- 
haps originated in a child guidance clin- 
ic, the scope of cases cited by him dem- 
onstrates the extensity of his experi- 
ence. 

One of the chief contributions of this 
method is that it has refocussed atten- 
tion upon the immediate individual; a 
focus which has been somewhat distort- 
ed by the emphasis placed upon the his- 
torical individual by other psychother- 
apists. 

Mention ‘has already been made of the 
enthusiasm which follows the introduc- 
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tion of a new therapy and the undesir- 
able results which might accompany 
this enthusiasm. The optimism and hope 
of the psychotherapist can produce a 
loss of objectivity that diminishes his 
effectiveness and adaptability. Well 
meaning and careful scientists may, just 
as may cautious prophets, have fanati- 
cal disciples and adherents who are ca- 
pable of outbalancing all positive con- 
tribution of their master by their ex- 
tremism and intolerance. In this way, 
psychotherapy is no different from oth- 
er disciplines, and consequently, when 
we greet this new method of therapy, 
we must keep in mind several princi- 
ples and many questions. 

First we must remember, that as psy- 
chology continues to be the science of 
the prediction and control of human be- 
havior, the ultimate effectiveness of a 
psychotherapy must be estimated in 
terms of this prediction and control. 
The final judgment of the efficacy of any 
type of therapy must depend upon care- 
fully controlled observations. Until ex- 
perimental evidence is presented, the 
person to judge the relative effective- 
ness of any psychotherapy is the coun- 
selor with a wide clinical experience, in- 
cluding many psychotherapeutic meth- 
ods. 

Before a psychotherapy can be com- 
pletely accepted, not only must it be 
proved effective, but the assumptions 
underlying it must first be carefully and 
explicitly stated and then, as soon as 
possible, verified. In Rogers’ discussion 
are many implicit assumptions. About 
some of these is much evidence, about 
others very little. Darley has indicated 
one assumption made, i.e. conflict solv- 
ing behaviour learned in the interview 
is generalized to other important life 
situations [3]. Other assumptions are 
also made and these cannot be disre 
garded by the counselor. 

The experienced counselor, in evalu- 
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ating a new therapy, will remember 
that even though it is shown effective 
and sound, other types of therapy need 
not necessarily be discarded. More than 
one good solution to a problem may ex- 
ist simultaneously. 

A technique which is essential in one 
psychotherapeutic process may not be 
relevant to another method. The ethics 
of the psychotherapist must not be con- 
fused with the technique of the psycho- 
therapeutic method, as one author has 
recently done [8]. Because a counselor 
believes a certain technique appropri- 
ate and advisable in a given case, he 
should not be called unethical. That is 
certainly professional authoritarianism. 

In order to reduce our personal biases 
to a minimum in the consideration of a 
therapeutic system, the counseling 
methods should be described in terms 
referring to the behavior of the coun- 
selor and the counselee before, in and 
after the interview and not in terms of 
concepts and labels which in themselves 
have strong emotional loading, i.e. dem- 
ocratic, autocratic. 

Finally, the counselor considering the 
adoption of new or different techniques, 
should remember that the range of 
problems presented by persons seeking 
counseling is wide and the personal 
characteristics of these people vary 
greatly. The needs of the client cover 
many areas and these needs are not like- 
ly to be satisfied by any one method of 
treatment. Possibly not every client 
needs practice in making decisions and 
assuming responsibility. The counselor 


who has a wide variety of techniques 
and repertoire of skills is still the one 
who will most likely successfully adapt 
his methods to the needs of the individ- 
ual case. 

By this time, the generic usefulness 
of the terms, “counseling and psycho- 
therapy” should be obvious. The terms, 
like the counselors, should not be limit- 
ed to one specific technique or method, 
but rather open to each new suggestion 
that promises to be effective. 
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By JOHN A. BRASH 


WAGE AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION DEPARTMENT 
LOCK HEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


(a FAIR day’s pay for a fair day’s 
work.” This phrase illustrates 
how closely time study and job evalua- 
tion are linked, since time study meas- 
ures the “work” side of the equation 
and job evaluation determines the “pay” 
side. Both are measuring devices use- 
ful to management and labor in deci- 
sions concerning wages and hours. 

However, time-study techniques have 
progressed further than those of job 
evaluation, possibly because they deal 
with the direct quantitative measure- 
ment of tangible results—labor accom- 
plishment. Job evaluation, on the other 
hand, must consider the subtle qualita- 
tive differences found in various occu- 
pations, and express these differences in 
such a way that they can be converted 
to dollars and cents. 

Since these two subjects, are in a 
sense, mirror images of each other 
probably the best way to advance job 
evaluation methods is to borrow from 
the more highly developed techniques of 
time study. In other words, the wage 
administrator and job analyst should 
borrow ideas from the time-study man, 
examine each step in his procedure, and 
adapt it to his own problems. The 
“functional job-evaluation system” 
about to be described, is based on this 
similarity. 

JOB ELEMENTS AND STANDARD DATA 

The time-study engineer considers 
each operation as a series of elements 


rather than as a single quantity. He has 
found that in order to analyze a com- 


plex operation you must break it down 
into small enough units so that each can 
be measured separately. He studies in- 
dividually each element such as “Pick 
up part and place on table,” instead of 
the whole series of such elements which 
make up an operation cycle. This leads 
to the development of standard time 
data in which each element is measured 
carefully and accurately, making it un- 
necessary to re-study this same element 
every time it is encountered as a part 
of a subsequent operation. 

The job analyst has not done this. He 
writes one job description after anoth- 
er, which contains many of the same ba- 
sic elements or functions. Consider 
typical job descriptions for “Accounting 
Clerk,” “Material Control Clerk,” and 
“Material Release Man.” They all in- 
clude functions such as “post,” “com- 
pile,” “file,” and “compute.” It would 
have been far easier to set up standard 
data for job evaluation by considering 
each element separately. If each ele- 
ment were recorded in a standard para- 
graph, and this paragraph were given a 
title such as “COPY,” “SCHEDULE,” 
etc., then each function could be evalu- 
ated by the regular evaluation methods 
of point rating, factor comparison and 
job (function) ranking. 

Let’s evaluate an imaginary occupa- 
tion to be called “Material Control 
Clerk—‘A’.” We find by investigation 
that the following elements are found 
in the work: “POST,” “COMPILE,” 
“FILE,” “COMPUTE,” and “RECON- 
CILE.” Since the functions will have al- 
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ready been described and evaluated, we 
have merely to combine the appropriate 
standard paragraphs to obtain the de- 
sired job description. 

Converting function evaluations to an 
occupation’s evaluation weuld consist of 
averaging the evaluatici points as- 
signed to each of its cor’»onent func- 
tions according to the \¥rcentage of 
time spent performing «ch function. 
(See Table I.) ‘3 

(Although only non-pr“luctive occu- 
pations are discussed, t!tis functional 
system should be equally,.applicable to 
factory work.) i: 

+) 
TABLEI * 
MATERIAL CONTROL CLiakK—“A” 
(All numbers are ima¢inary) 








Spent Perform- 


| Per Cent Time 
ing Element 


ij 
o 
a 
oS 
& 
Ss 
> 
(ea) 


| of Element 
| 
Extension 


Post — “A” 
Compile -— “A” 


Ses 


Compute “A” 
Reconcile — “A” 


_ 
Ss 


Evaluation of Occupation: 





VARIABLE ELEMENTS 


In carrying the analogy further, we 
find that the time-study engineer makes 
use of constant and variable elements. 
Our functional system also has this 
problem. The element “FILE” is un- 
doubtedly a constant, since variations in 
the procedure of filing are extremely 
narrow. The element “ANALYZE” is 
a different case. We might consider the 
“analysis” required of an aerodynamics 
engineer, and compare it with the “ana- 
lysis” performed by an engineering 
clerk. There is a vast difference between 
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them. Here is a variable which can be 
handled by describing and evaluating 
different grades of this element. This 
would give us the function “ANALYZE 
—A,” “ANALYZE—B” and as many 
more grades as are needed. 

Typical basic functions of technical, 
clerical and engineering occupations: 


Analyze 
Audit 
Compile 
Disburse 
Expedite Reconcile 
File Schedule 


Here is a possible description of the 
function “AUDIT—B.” 


AUDIT—B: Check and verify coding, fig- 
ures, calculations and postings of various 
transactions, documents or records, correcting 
minor or obvious errors, indicating errors or 
omissions; contact source of document for cor- 
rection of errors, listing of errors to be ad- 
justed, reconciling account entries, tracing and 
investigating discrepancies in documents or 
records reflecting the same transactions, and 
making adjusting entries in records or pre- 
paring adjusting documents according to pre- 
scribed procedures. This may involve work 
with accounting, material control, shipping, 
purchasing, inventory, cost and timekeeping 
documents, lists or records. 


Investigate 
Plan 
Procure 
Receive 


As new descriptions are requested the 
occupations can be analyzed as to their 
functions, and a new job can be built 
by a new combination of elements. If 
a new function or new grade of a stand- 
ard function is found, this too can be 
written, evaluated, and included as a 
standard function. Standard para- 
graphs should include many examples 
prefaced by the words “such as,” and 
as new examples are found, the func- 
tional paragraphs can be amended or 
enlarged. 


JOB DESCRIPTION 


A standard job description form, as 
shown in Table II, indicates how the 
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functional system can be adapted for 
use in the personnel administration of 
hiring, placement, up-grading, job rota- 
tion and merit rating. Besides showing 
the component functions of an occupa- 
tion, the description shows a summary 
sentence and a summary paragraph. 
This paragraph is necessary to give the 
details of this particular job as it is ac- 
tually performed in this specific com- 
pany, which a mere list of functional 
paragraphs for evaluation could not do. 
(See Table II.) 


TABLE II 


STANDARD FORM FOR FUNCTIONAL JOB 
DESCRIPTION 








Material Control 
<A 


(Brief one sentence out- 
line of the general pur- 
pose of the job.) 


Occupation Title: Clerk 


Job Summary: 


Work Performed: 


Paragraph One: (Details of job summary 
to give a quick picture 
of the job, plus the main 
duties. The material 
should reflect this partic- 
ular job as actually per- 
formed, but should not 
be used for evaluation. 
It could include any ad- 
ditional information to 
aid in quick differentia- 
tion of this job grade 
from other grades of the 
same job.) 


Post—“A” 
(Standard paragraph) 


Paragraph Two: 
Paragraph Three: Compile—‘A” 
(Standard paragraph) 
File—“A” 

(Standard paragraph) 
Compute—“A” 
(Standard paragraph) 
Reconcile—*A” 
(Standard paragraph) 
(Knowledge require- 
ments) 


Paragraph Four: 
Paragraph Five: 
Paragraph Six: 


Paragraph Seven: 
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DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN JOB GRADES 


One of the weakest spots in the pres- 
ent system of job classification is the 
differentiation between various grades 
of an occupation. This is particularly 
true when composite industry-wide de- 
scriptions are being applied. The most 
commonly used wage structure is the 
“step” type, in which the jobs are divid- 
ed into labor grades according to point 
evaluation, and a rate range applied to 
each grade. The rate ranges usually ex- 
tend from 5 per cent to 25 or 30 per 
cent above their respective minimum 
rates. For example, the lowest labor 
grade in a structure might be $.75-.80 
an hour and the highest might be $1.35- 
$1.65 an hour. 


This works well for most occupations, 
but there are some, possibly 10 per cent 
or more, which do not fit into this sys- 
tem well. Let us consider the job of a 
Dispatcher. The minimum dispatching 
function may evaluate to fall in a labor 
grade with a range of $.75-.80 an hour. 
However, an evaluation of top grade 
dispatching may fall into a rate range 
of $1.00-$1.15 an hour. Yet this differ- 
ence cannot be shown by a description 
of the duties and responsibilities of the 
two jobs. They differ in degree only— 
not in actual duties. To fit this situation 
a synthetic “A,” “B” and “C” grade of 
the occupation “Dispatcher” must be 
written in order to have a classification 
for employees who progress from $.75 
up to $1.15 an hour. These synthetic 
job grades lack true differentiation, are 
difficult to apply, and are open to vary- 
ing interpretations. 

The functional system could handle 
this problem satisfactorily because it 
would be possible to recognize not only 
differences in kinds of duties, but in de- 
grees of difficulty of similar duties. 
There would be three methods of grade 
differentiation: 
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. Allocation of different percentages 
of time spent performing each 
function. 

. Combination of different grades of 
the same functions. 

. Combination of different functions. 
(See Table III.) 


TABLE III 


Grade differentiation between “A,” “B” and 
“C” job grades, showing how functional sys- 
tem recognizes diferences in degree, where 
duties merely vary in degree of difficulty. 





GENERAL CLERK 
(All numbers are imaginary) 


Per cent 
of time spent 
performing element 
— Grades — 


sad. ad ba). ed a 0d 


15 
Compile 15 
Compute 15 
Copy 15 
Distribute 10 
15 
15 


Job Elements 
or Functions 








Under the functional system the job 
descriptions are created by combining 
smaller units (job elements). This is 
really “job synthesis” and not “job 
analysis” at all. It will be far easier to 
build a job description by merely choos- 
ing the appropriate standard para- 
graphs and combining them, and will re- 
quire less analytical ability than the 
present method. 

Today’s method of point evaluation by 
use of an evaluation plan has a serious 
weakness. Let us consider an evaluation 
plan containing the factors shown in 
Table IV, one of which is “initiative.” 
In choosing the proper degree of a fac- 
tor to assign to a job, different job 
analysts consider different functions 
that make up the job. One analyst might 
quote the second paragraph of a descrip- 
tion to substantiate his statement that 


the whole job should be assigned the 
3rd degree of “initiative.” Another ana- 
lyst might choose Paragraph 5 of the 
same description and claim that the 2nd 
degree of “initiative’’ was the correct 
choice. Then the argument would de- 
velop into determining whether the av- 
erage employee doing this job spent a 
larger portion of his time performing 
the duties of Paragraph 2 or Para- 
graph 5. Suppose that it was finally 
decided that the 3rd degree of “initia- 
tive” was correct because the average 
employee spent 20 per cent of his 
time performing the duties of Para- 
graph 2 while only spending 10 per 
cent of his time performing the duties 
in Paragraph 5. The net result would 
be the assignment of the 3rd degree of 
“initiative” for the whole job when 
the basis for assigning this degree 
only consisted of 20 per cent of the 
employee’s time. Possibly the other 80 
per cent of the time was spent on func- 
tions requiring only the Ist degree of 
“initiative.” 

It is understandable why there are 
disagreements in job evaluation when a 
whole job is evaluated on the basis of 
tying each factor to the most convenient 
function, often chosen at random. The 
results depend upon which function is 
considered, as well as upon the propor- 
tion of time spent performing each 
function. 

Turning to Table IV again we can 
see how incorrectly “Material Control 
Clerk—A” could be evaluated. The scat- 
ter diagram shows the functions which 
would probably be incorrectly used to 
represent the whole job under the pres- 
ent method. This will usually lead to 
over-evaluation of jobs since (as in 
Table IV) an analyst certainly wouldn’t 
consider the “mentality” for “file” or 
“post” when the job also required “rec- 
oncile.” 

Compare the above procedure with 
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that proposed in the functional system. 


TABLE IV 
MATERIAL CONTROL CLERK A 


Diagram shows how present method of job 
evaluation results in certain functions being 
evaluated as if they represented the whole job 
for that particular factor. 








Factors or Charac- | 
teristics of a typical 
evaluation plan 


Element or 
function 








Mentality | 
Analytical Requirements | 
| 
| 








Initiative 
Cooperation & Contact 








Decisions affecting Cost | 
Dependability & Accuracy | 
Mental Application | 
Physical / 
Job Conditions 








x 
x 














Training & Experience 








ADVANTAGES 


. Industry-Wide Wage Stabilization 

An examination of many varied in- 
dustries has revealed that most of the 
supposedly similar non-productive oc- 
cupations vary greatly in duties and re- 
sponsibilities, even when they carry 
identical titles. 

The present system of job classifica- 
tion offers two methods to cope with this 
situation encountered in an industry- 
wide wage stabilization program. 


1. Write composite industry-wide job 
descriptions which are worded in 
general terms so that all the varia- 
tions encountered in each company 
will be covered. There are three 
main difficulties in this method. 

a) The jobs are so broad in scope 
that they are difficult to evalu- 
ate. 


b) Employees performing only part 
of the duties of a highly paid oc- 
cupation can legitimately claim 
that, since the description is 
meant to give only a general 
over-all picture of the job, per- 
formance of any part of it 
constitutes qualification for this 
classification, even if this part is 
only incidental to the main pur- 
pose of its function. 


c) Broadly worded job descriptions 
make differentiation between 
grades of any one job extremely 
difficult. 


These problems lead to different 
interpretations by each company 
within the industry, which is un- 
desirable. 


. There is another choice under the 
present method. This consists of 
writing a “tight” specific job de- 
scription for each variation of the 
same job. This, too, has disadvan- 
tages which are: 


a) There will be too many job clas- 
sifications. 


b) A great many descriptions will 
overlap. 


Here again the door is wide open 
for a separate interpretation by 
each plant. 


Both of the above approaches lead to 
a defeat of the purpose of wage stabili- 
zation—“equal pay for equal work,” 
since they allow different interpreta- 
tions by each company. 

The proposed functional system would 
permit an industry-wide stabilization of 
job elements or functions (instead of 
whole jobs) by a standardization of 
their relative evaluations. Its flexibility 
would permit each company to combine 
the functions in such a way that they 
would reflect the actual conditions pe- 
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culiar to the occupations as they exist 
in each plant. 


UNION REPRESENTATION 


In many companies, union representa- 
tives participate as members of a com- 
mittee in evaluating the occupations of 
the employees they represent. Through 
the use of the grievance procedure, the 
unions actually participate in wage ad- 
ministration as well. It is only human 
nature for employees to desire a job 
classification with the highest rate of 
pay, and a union, as the representative 
for these employees, reflects this desire. 
Broadly written job descriptions, over- 
lapping job descriptions, and poor dif- 
ferentiation between job grades are 
practically invitations for employee 
grievances. If each job and grade were 
defined clearly and evaluated by a meth- 
od that was indisputably defendable, 
many questions of classification could 
be settled on a factual basis without in- 
volving the interpretation of words, the 
intended implications of a phrase, or the 
one man’s judgment against that of an- 
other. The functional system would 
simplify those phases of labor relations 
which involve job classification, and are 
the real test of a wage structure. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Job classifications and descriptions 
have many other applications besides 
job evaluation. Any method of present- 
ing these descriptions which would 
break a job down into its functions 
would give the personnel department a 
better tool with which to work in hir- 
ing, placement, transfer of skills for 
job rotation, and up-grading. A merit 
system could be created to tie in closely 
with the functional system of job eval- 
uation. In other words, an employee 
could be rated on his performance of 
each function of the job, rather than on 
its several phases grouped as a whole. 
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MBTHODS STUDIES 


Another application of job descrip- 
tions and classifications is in analyzing 
work performed to eliminate “bottle- 
necks,” standardize procedures and 
avoid duplications of effort by organiza- 
tion control. The only way in which 
systems analyses can be made is to find 
out what is being done at present, and 
by whom. It would be a duplication of 
effort to analyze employees’ work once 
for wage determination, and to do it all 
over again for organization control. 
Since the functions to be performed by 
each division and unit of an organiza- 
tion usually determine their structure 
and procedure, functional job descrip- 
tions would enable the methods analyst 
to find out who performs what duties. 


EVALUATION PLAN 


A job evaluation plan develops 
through slow and painful stages of 
growth. It evolves through a “roughing- 
in” or trial and error process, requiring 
continual tests to verify its validity. 
One difficulty in present point methods 
of evaluation is encountered when one 
attempts to tie a given degree of a fac- 
tor in a plan to a given job. Consider 
the factor “analytical ability.” If it is 
divided into 3, 4, or 5 degrees, it is very 
difficult to word these degrees for clear 
differentiation (the same way in which 
it is difficult to distinguish between job 
grades). 

‘The functional system can act as an 
ideal way to check the validity of any 
given job evaluation plan. This will 
come about when factor comparison and 
job (function) ranking are applied to 
the point ratings assigned to various 
functions. Eventually each degree of a 
function can be sprinkled so liberally 
with specific examples that evaluation 
controversies should be greatly reduced. 

The proposed functional system of job 
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evaluation is really only a transition 
stage between the present practice and 
an even more advanced system in which 
the job functions or elements would 
themselves become the various degrees 
of the factors in an evaluation plan con- 
taining twenty, thirty or more factors. 


DISADVANTAGES 


Like any change in a basic idea, this 
proposal cannot be used until a great 
deal of work has been done. First, the 
basic functions or elements must be de- 
fined and grades of functions must be 
established. This in itself will be a diffi- 
cult task. 

Fifty or more years ago, when frying 
pans were made by handbeating a piece 
of sheet iron over a crude form, some- 
one probably suggested that a better 
tool be constructed in which a flat sheet 
of metal would be placed between a cup 
and a plunger, to permit forming with 
one stroke. He was probably answered 
by objections which emphasized the dif- 
ficulties of making such a tool, its cost, 
and the precision required. Someone 
might have said, “While you were mak- 
ing this tool I could turn out 100 frying 
pans by hand.” In spite of this type of 
thinking, tooling is now one of the foun- 
dations of mass production. Besides 
this, each part produced by the tool 
bears its small share of the original cost. 

The functional system is merely the 
process of “tooling-up” job evaluation 
for high production, instead of hand 
tailoring each job description. That is 
exactly what standard time-data have 
done for time study. It may be argued 
that there is no need for “high produc- 
tion” tooling, when only a few score job 
descriptions are needed in any one plant. 
This can be refuted by showing that 
once enough functions are described and 
evaluated, they can be used in any in- 
dustry from Portland, Oregon to Port- 
land, Maine. For example, the mainte- 


nance carpenter in an aircraft plant 
performs some of the same functions as 
the maintenance carpenter in a soy bean 
grinding mill, an aluminum factory, a 
fish cannery or a lauiudry. 

It is conceivable that nation-wide sta- 
bilization of job functions can be estab- 
lished. This program probably could 
not be pioneered by any one company; 
it would require the efforts of an indus- 
try, a trade association or the federal 
government. 


POST WAR APPLICATIONS 


When industry is back on a competi- 
tive basis, and cost, rather than volume 
of production, returns as the prime fac- 
tor, wage rates will become an even 
greater source of controversy. Wage 
rates will undoubtedly decrease and this 
will be an ideal time for industry and 
labor too see that they fall in the proper 
relation to each other. Some manage- 
ments will take the view that job analy- 
sis, job evaluation and wage stabiliza- 
tion are unnecessary; that you merely 
pay employees just enough to keep them 
working and no more; their position 
will be that rough justice is maintained 
by the law of supply and demand. 

A short-sighted management soon 
breeds an equally short-sighted union. 
An unbalanced rate structure merely 
serves to place a tool in the hands of an 
aggressive union whose representatives 
can capitalize on the wage inequalities 
and inconsistencies. When an orderly 
rate structure is finally forced through, 
the very fact that labor had to take the 
initiative, puts management on the de- 
fensive. The union enthusiasm and 
pressure that has been generated 
through what was originally a just 
grievance (inequalities in pay) can easi- 
ly be diverted to raising the whole level 
of wages above normal. If, on the other 
hand, management had made efforts to 
put its house in order before “the heat 
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was turned on,” they could have ar- 
rived at a fair and balanced rate struc- 
ture by themselves, and at a proper 
level. 


LABOR COST CONTROL 


Labor utilization has recently gained 
a great deal of attention because of the 
shortage of skilled workers. Under 
peacetime conditions, it will be equally 
important, but for a different reason— 
labor cost. 

Let us examine the jobs of several em- 
ployees classified as “A” or senior-grade 
Tool Planners. We find ‘hat one third 
of each man’s time is spent doing 
clerical work, yet since t} e majority of 
their time is spent pertorming Tool 
Planning work, they mv*i: be paid as 
such. The company em loying these 
men loses the difference b*\ ween a cleri- 
cal pay rate and a Tool Nianner’s pay, 
for one third of their ti#je. Of course 
such a condition would or;4‘narily result 
in a review and reassig¢j)ment of the 
work to use the employcs!s’ abilities to 
full capacity. If, howev¢, this “split- 
function” job cannot bé; changed for 
some reason, the man wal continue to 
be over-paid. 7 

The functional systen3 would solve 
this problem quite easily by combining 
the proper functions to reflect this work 
and allocating the correct average of the 
functions’ evaluations according to the 
proportion of time spent performing 
each. Thus the functional system would 
pay employees for what they actually 
do, not for what they can do, but are 
required to do for only a part of their 
time. It would also prevent excessive 
payments for “stand-by” skills. 

Let us suppose that a job has been 
simplified through better tooling, ma- 
terial changes or methods studies. It is 
logical to assume that men on this work 
should be transferred, and less skilled 
men be brought in (rather than reduc- 
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ing the rates of the men who have been 
on the job). A new job description and 
rate range may be requested. This takes 
time to study under the present system, 
but under the functional system, a new 
combination of functions can easily be 
made which will reflect actual conditions 
almost immediately. 

Better differentiation between grades 
of an occupation under the functional 
system prevent the common occurrence 
of an unqualified employee (as men- 
tioned above) claiming a higher classi- 
fication on the ground that he fills part 
of a loosely-worded job description. 


COST OF WAGE ADMINISTRATION 


The cost of any job analysis or wage 
administration program is an important 
consideration. The functional system, 
once the original studies are made, will 
take a lot of the “art” out of job analy- 
sis and reduce it to a technique. It will 
require fewer skilled analysts, and much 
of the work, once it is set up, can be 
handled by clerical help. Here is work 
simplification applied to wage adminis- 
tration. The same number of people 
could handle a much greater volume of 
work alone since it would be standard- 
ized and “tooled-up.” No new job de- 
scriptions would be written or evalu- 
ated; there would merely be different 
combinations of functions. Occasional- 
ly, a new function or a new grade of an 
already established function would be 
required. This would be the work of a 
qualified job analyst. New combinations 
of functions could be handled by ques- 
tionnaires and tied in with a book of 
standard functions. 

The amount of employee, supervisory, 
and executive time consumed in decid- 
ing upon, interpreting, and adjusting 
grievances related to job classifications 
is enormous. Any method to substan- 
tially decrease the expenditure of this 
non-productive effort would decrease the 
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cost of the company’s product under 
peacetime competitive conditions. The 
functional system would clarify jobs 
and job grades which blend into each 
other. This lack of clear differentiation 
is probably the greatest source of dis- 
cussion and grievance in companies 
whose employees are represented by a 
union. 

A wage structure must be very sturdi- 
ly built these days to withstand the 
three-way buffeting it receives from 
union, management and governmental 
agencies. Job evaluation, the tool used 
to establish many wage structures, is 
now itself the battleground in wage sta- 
bilization controversies. The delicate 
balance established between the relative 
worth of different jobs must be indis- 
putably defendable against criticism. If 
present methods are found to be inade- 
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quate, we should not attempt to defend 
them but should be ready to take a 
fresh look at the fundamentals and start 
over again if necessary. 

The functional system is more flexible 
and adaptable than the static methods 
now used. It is essentially the applica- 
tion of industrial engineering methods 
to what many companies think of as an 
industrial relations function. Many 
union-management controversies over 
the application of job descriptions arise 
because today’s rapidly changing condi- 
tions cannot be met by a system which 
was designed as a stationary structure, 
and which is thrown out of balance by 
each modification. The functional sys- 
tem is more versatile in that it is fluid 
enough to reflect the varied and chang- 
ing conditions of today, as well as the 
new peacetime conditions of tomorrow. 





REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE — 1945 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY, INC. 





STATEMENT OF INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


Revenue Basis—January 1, 1944 to December 31, 1944 
INCOME: 
Dues—1944 paid in 1943 $3,087.00 
| ee 1,365.00 $4,452.00 


Application Fees 130.00 
JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 1,248.37 
Directory Sales 37.85 $5,868.22 


DISBURSEMENTS: = 


Secretary’s Office 1,508.34 
Treasurer’s Office 99.32 
Clinical Section ; 13.97 
Consulting Section 62.55 
Educational Section 28.98 
Industrial Section 4.75 
Military Section 65.96 
Professional Committees 7.00 
Board of Editors: 

Business and Circulation —.- per en 175.00 

Monograph Series ; 240.32 

Directory Sinking Fund 92.72 

JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY... 2,542.64 
Board of Affiliates 227.71 
National Conference of Social Work 47.50 
Office of Psychological Personnel 

(Refund of overcharge) 103.32 
Contingency Fund (Misc. Disb.) -.................... 33.74 
Adj.—Est. Inc. from unpaid dues—Inc. 1943 $ 197.00 

Actual Income “ ._. 189.00 8.00 5,055.18 





Gain for Year $ 813.04 
Assets 


First National Bank. $6,556.26 
Cash on Hand 415.77 $6,972.03 


Liabilities 
1945 Dues paid in advance 2,078.00 
Previous Surplus 


Gain in 1944 813. . 4,894.03 $6,972.03 
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The Auditing Committee met with the Treasurer, Dr. Marion A. Bills, on 
January 31, 1945, and audited the accounts of the American Association for Ap. 
plied Psychology. They were found correct and to stand as per attached signed 
statement. 

Respectfully submitted, 


GUSTAVE A. FEINGOLD, Chairman 
STEPHEN HABBE 
R. H. MATHEWSON 


NoTEe.—The Treasurer calls attention to the fact that the sum of $1,000 appropriated for 
the Office of Psychological Personnel for the year 1944 was not called for by this Office until 
January 1945. Since another appropriation of $1,000 has been made for the Office of Psy- 
chological Personnel for the year 1945, the sum of $2,000 of the Association’s income for 1945 
will be charged to this Office. If the $1,000 appropriation for 1944 had been deducted from in- 
come for 1944, as was expected, the Association would have incurred a deficit of $186.96 for the 
year 1944. 
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The Advisory Committee set up by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of Illinois has received 
119 applications for listing as “Quali- 
fied Psychological Examiner.” Sixty- 
eight were recommended for approval, 
48 for rejection and 3 held for lat- 
er action. Certification as a Qualified 
Psychological Examiner is provided in 
the law for the education of educable 
mentally handicapped children. The Il- 
linois Legislature has passed an emer- 
gency appropriation for the expenses of 
the Department of Public Instruction in 
the administration of the above statute. 
This appropriation provides also for the 
salaries of six psychologists to be added 
to the Department to function in dis- 
tricts where psychological examiners 
would not otherwise be available. 

Interest in securing a legal definition 
of a psychologist has been stimulated in 
Illinois by the passage of a bill by the 
State Legislature which provides that 
no person shall be required to have 
graduated from any school as a pre- 
requisite to the taking of any examina- 
tion or being appointed to any state po- 
sition, unless the occupation is one for 


which license is specifically provided by 
law. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR THE CERTIFI- 
CATION OF PSYCHOLOGISTS IN ILLINOIS 


The Legal and Legislative Committee 
of the Illinois Association for Applied 
Psychology, under the chairmanship of 
Andrew W. Brown, Ph.D., is taking nec- 
essary steps toward the introduction 
into the Illinois Legislature of a Bill de- 


signed to give legal definition to the 
terms “psychologist” and “certified psy- 
chologist” and to .prevent unqualified 
persons from using these designations. 
The final draft of the Bill was based on 
discussions with representatives of oth- 
er psychological organizations in IIli- 
nois. An agreement was reached where- 
by persons with the Master’s degree and 
six years of experience in applied psy- 
chology could be certified until July 1, 
1950, thus providing for the certifica- 
of all persons now practicing, while up- 
holding the higher educational stand- 
ards of the Ph.D. degree and eighteen 
months experience for new entrants in- 
to the field of consulting psychology. 


PRINCIPLES CONCERNING ADVERTISING 
BY PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The New York State Association for 
Applied Psychology adopted, as of May 
11, 1945, a statement of principles con- 
cerning the advertising of Aptitude 
Tests and Psychological Guidance, and 
provided that any member of the Asso- 
ciation who fails to abide by the prin- 
ciples may have the privilege of mem- 
bership revoked. The principles are: 


Il. Professional service, including vocation- 
al guidance and the giving of aptitude tests, 
must be disinterested and impartial. It is un- 
professional for a person who is interested in 
the sale of a product to give tests the results 
of which might induce a person to purchase 
the product. It is, therefore, improper for a 
concern which sells musical instruments to 
give musical aptitude tests; for a concern 
which sells a correspondence course in art to 
give art aptitude tests; etc. 

2. A minimum essential in guidance is the 
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opportunity for free discussion between the 
counselor and the client. Offers which involve 
giving advice or vocational guidance through 
procedures which are carried on entirely 
through the mails clearly fail to meet mini- 
mum professional standards. Advertisements 
carrying such offers are clearly against the 
public interest. 

8. Advertisements of individuals or agen- 
cies offering to give psychological services or 
guidance to individual clients should be limited 
to a simple statement of name, address, and 
telephone number of the advertiser, plus a 
brief statement of the types of service that 
adviser is prepared to render. Statements of 
self-praise and statements which imply or sug- 
gest quick cure or certain improvement are in 
themselves strongly suggestive of charlatan- 
ism and are against the public interest. This 
is not intended to preclude, however, the is- 
suing by private or public psychological agen- 
cies, of circulars or brochures which correctly 
describe or explain their services. 


WESTERN STATE PSYCHIATRIC INSTITUTE 
AND CLINIC 


The Honorable S. M. R. O’Hara, Sec- 
retary of Welfare for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, has announced 
that the name of the Western State Psy- 
chiatric Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been changed by action of 
Legislature to Western State Psychia- 
tric Institute and Clinic. This change, 
long under consideration, was brought 
about to emphasize the important func- 
tions of training, teaching and research ; 
and the operation of the Mental Health 
Clinic. In co-operation with the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, instruction is- given 
to students in medicine, nursing, psy- 
chology, social service and dentistry. 


FOUNDING OF AMERICAN SOCIOMETRIC 
ASSOCIATION 


An American Sociometric Association 
has been founded and its first officers 
have been elected by means of a socio- 
metric poll, as follows: President, J. L. 
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Moreno; Secretary, Helen H. Jennings; 
Treasurer, George A. Lundberg; Coun- 
selors, Gardner Murphy, Ronald Lippitt 
and Zerka Toeman. The aim of the 
association is to provide a meeting point 
for the various social science associa- 
tions as a center in which their mutual 
interests can be promoted. The associa- 
tion has 100 charter members and 
175 applicants for membership. The 
charter membership consists of a cross 
section of sociologists, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, anthropoligists, social 
workers. Communications may be ad- 
dressed to American Sociometric Assoc- 
iation, Room 327, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


In its first News Letter the Kentucky 
Psychological Association lists sixty-one 
psychologists who are professionally ac- 
tive. Of these, eighteen are members of 
the Association. 


Harold E. Burtt has been appointed a 
member of the newly established Per- 
sonnel Research Board of Ohio State 
University. The function of this board 
will be the supervision of a new univer- 
sity-wide program of research, service, 
and instruction in personnel relations. 
The board is made up of representatives 
of the Colleges of Commerce and A¢- 
ministration, Education, Engineering, 
and the president’s office. Carroll L 
Shartle of the department of psychology 
is secretary of the board. 


Charles L. Odom, associate professor 
of psychology at Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute, will be on leave from this 
position June 11 through July 20, dur- 
ing which time he will teach as profes- 
sor of psychology at Tulane University, 
New Orleans. 








